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THE PINE GROVE HOUSE 


CHAPTER I 


THE CHILD OF THE MARSHALSEA 


‘Be then thine own home, and in thyself dwell. Inn anywhere.’? 
DONNE. 


“Ir is more hateful each time we come back to it, 
is n’t it, Helen? More hateful, and vulgar, and 
harder to bear.” 

Helen Loring entertained that mad desire which 
possesses us at times—a longing to divulge the 
whole truth and astonish our hearers. What if 
she should tell her mother all that the Pine Grove 
House was and had ever been to her: the pretense, 
the mean mysteries, the sordid quality of the place? 
She never had spoken freely concerning this refuge 
of theirs. Of course she never could. To her dis- 
satisfaction was added the weight of secrecy. She 
stretched out one .shabbily gloved hand and drew 
down the lorgnette through which Mrs. Loring was 
gloomily staring. 

“ After all,” she said, “it has been a home to us.” 
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“Yes,” was the curt response, “ that is its worst 
feature. It is home.” 

The platform-wagon that did duty as a stage 
creaked its way, behind the shaggy horses, along 
the curving approach to the hotel. From their 
seats in this uncomfortable vehicle they looked up 
and out on the Pine Grove House. 

The great building stood on a knoll separated, 
by a few yards of dusty grass, from the turnpike. 
The elevation commanded a sweep of mountain 
line stretching splendidly along the horizon, but 
the hotel faced the highway, and the kitchen and 
pantries, with the servants’ quarters, were the only 
rooms catching a glimpse of the far blue heights. 
The veranda was so placed that its occupants 
could, as Jonas Platt, the landlord, expressed it, 
“see the passing.” This privilege was pushed to 
its utmost limit. A line of girls swung against the 
railing and stared at the stage as it drew up at the 
horseblock. Other groups clattered back and forth 
along the resounding floor, their arms entwined, 
or stuck akimbo. Their fresh faces wore the hard 
gaze of wonted publicity; their voices rang out 
with a brazen clang. Several of them were whis- 
tling. : 

Here and there knots of men gathered about 
small tables where they played cards, their hats 
pushed back and their bodies doubled into un- 
gainly postures. Matrons, high of cheekbone and 
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bald of forehead, or doubled-chinned and sleek, — 
according to their type,—stole sidelong glances 
from their fancy work toward the new-comers. 
Some smiled, and those wore a superior air. 

“ Dear Mrs. Loring, and Helen,” they murmured. 
“So glad to have them with us again.” One bold- 
spirited lady threw down the bead reticule she was 
crocheting: “I must inquire how they left Mrs. 
Stuyvesant Rutherford,” she proclaimed, and ad- 
vanced accordingly to the platform. 

But Mrs. Loring eluded the question. Jonas 
Platt, a gaunt man, with a long, thin beard straying 
over his low collar, was offering awkward assist- 
ance to his guests. She gave Mrs. Kellogg an ab- 
stracted nod and hurried past her, parrying, with 
tired patience, the landlord’s nasal remarks. Helen 
gathered their bits of luggage together, and greeted 
their fellow-boarder civilly before she followed her 
mother. A girl detached herself from the row at 
the veranda’s edge. Skipping forward, with the 
ungainly motion of a woman running, she threw 
herself upon Helen. 

“You dear old thing,” she cried shrilly. “I’m 
as glad to see you as ever I can be and live. I’m 
going to give you a nice, sweet kiss, first on one 
cheek and then on the other. You just see if I 
don’t.” And she did. 

“You’re losing a side-comb, child,” said Helen, 
returning the caress. 
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“Now, that’s exactly like you.” Maud Talbot 
raised her arms to her rough, pretty hair, adjust- 
ing its loose knot as she chattered on: “Have you 
had a good time? How has your mother been? Did 
you get on to Mrs. Loring — I mean,” she clapped 
her hand over her mouth and looked ashamed. “ Per- 
haps you noticed the snubbing Angeline B. Kellogg 
got. And she so concerned about dear Mrs. Ruther- 
ford’s health. Oh, Helen, there’s a perfectly lovely 
new young man.” 

Helen had no thought of answering the perfunc- 
tory accumulation of inquiries. Still in pursuit of 
her mother and Mr. Platt, she hesitated at the out- 
burst of Maud’s last sentence. She was a gir! in 
years, although those years had been care-ridden. 

“Is there?” she said with animation. “Really 
nice, do you mean? You need n’t help me, Maud, 
I can carry everything. And I must run upstairs 
with them. Mother is tired. Who is the young 
man? I’ll be back again in a minute.” 

Women are used to disentangling such sentences. 

“ All right,” Maud responded, preparing to join 
her acquaintances on the lookout. “ You'll find me 
around here somewhere when you come down. 
He’s a peach, Helen. Oh, dear! I have got so hor- 
rid and slangy since you’ve been gone. There are 
two twins— But I was telling you about Harold. 
Every girl in the house is crazy over him. Oh, and 
there was a woman came last week: she wears her 
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hair in curls, three hundred and sixty-five, one for 
every day in the year. Did you hear that, Helen? 
And — Mrs. Loring’s beginning to beckon. And, 
what do you think? Jack Burnett’s had to go back 
to the asylum. He got violent. Oh, well, run along. 
She’s‘so impatient. I’ve loads to tell you, but it 
will keep till you come down.” 

Helen and her mother were familiar with the 
apartments into which Jonas Platt ushered them 
alter climbing a steep ascent of uncarpeted stairs 
and crossing the bare passage. They had, as Mr. 
Platt reminded them, adjusting his key in the door, 
“ slept in pretty nigh every dumb room in the house, 
one time or another.” This, where they were at 
length left alone, and of which Helen’s opening out 
of it was a replica, had two low windows with broken 
shutters and shades awry. The cheap matting did 
not extend underneath the bed. The furniture was 
a painted pine “set,” much battered by hard usage. 
Three meagre towels hung over the washstand 
rack, and a tiny glass lamp stood on the dressing- 
table. A highly colored print of President Roose- 
velt was pinned against the wall, partially covering 
a break in the paper. Two chairs, both with splay 
rockers, were pushed close to the windows. The 
room was little and hot and close. Mrs. Loring 
surveyed it woefully. 

“ And this is to be our abiding place for another 
year,” she said. 
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“ Hush, mother. We haven’t settled down yet. 
When our own things are all scattered about, it 
will make the greatest possible difference. I’m 
sure we shall be very comfortable. And let me 
take off your bonnet,” Helen’s fingers were busy, 
“while you unfasten that dusty waist. We won’t 
try to do much nov, shall we? I’ll tell Sam to 
leave the trunks outside the door. And I’ll find 
your dressing-sack in the satchel, and pop you 
into it. You shall lie here on the bed, after I’ve 
shaken up the pillows. There’s time before tea for 
a nice, restful nap. You’ll feel better when you 
waken.” 

Mrs. Loring had a peevish perception, born of 
weariness and discomfort, that her daughter was 
coaxing her as if she werea baby. Yet she enjoyed 
the petting and soothing and was thankful to be 
tucked in under her traveling-rug. 

“Though I’ve no idea I shall sleep,” she sighed. 

“ Oh, I fancy you will. Good-by. Ill close the 
blinds and darken the room. Then Ill just run 
down and hear Maud’s news. But I will be back in 
time to help you dress for supper.” 

“ Inever could see what you found in Maud Tal- 
bot,” murmured Mrs. Loring as she closed her eyes. 

Helen accepted this dismissal, shutting the door 
softly behind her. 

Little as her mother understood it, there is a free- 
masonry of age no less than of environment, and 
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these two girls, merely because both were young 
and had long lived under the same roof, recognized 
the attachment uniting them in spite of the dif- 
ferences of character and temperament which set 
them eternally apart. 

Maud made another dash to meet and welcome 
her friend: “Oh,here you are. Let’s walk up and 
down — shall we? I like to walk. And then the 
old cats crocheting over there in the corner can’t 
hear every word we say.” 

“T’m alittle tired,” remonstrated Helen, to whom 
these strolls were peculiarly distasteful. 

“Pooh, you’re not tired. Come on.” Maud raised 
her brows significantly. “ He’s right around the 
corner — the new young man. I’ll show him to 
you.” 

“I’ve no desire to see him —that way. Don’t 
walk past him, Maud.” 

But Maud’s hand tugged at her arm until resist- 
ance was more obvious than agreement. “ You do 
want to see him, too. Sh—sh. There he is, stand- 
ing by his mother. He always does. He’s the best 
son. Turn your head, the minute I pinch your 
wrist, and you’ll get a sight of Mr. Harold Donovan 
Smith. He’s a perfectdear. I simply dote on those 
big, quiet-looking men,don’t you? They only came 
Saturday night. Nobody knows them yet. You’ve 
got as good a chance as anybody.” 

Despite her shame at their position Helen was 
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too curious not to cast a sweeping glance over the 
new-comers as she passed them, apparently heedful 
only of Maud Talbot’s whispers. She saw a large, 
red-faced woman, well dressed after the fashion 
which belongs to a good tailor rather than one’s 
own taste. Beside the rocking-chair Mrs. Benjamin 
Smith was propelling stood a tall, broad-shouldered 
young fellow whose appearance struck Helen chiefly 
by its impression of strength and self-reliance. 

“Did n’t I tell you? Isn’t he just grand?” her 
companion muttered as they passed on together. 
“TI love that kind of necktie. And his shoes are 
patent-leather.” 

“I wonder how they came here,” Helen answered 
absently. “He doesn’t look like — like the Pine 
Grove House at all.” 

“His mother does,” Maud observed. “She is the 
sort to think it’s lively. I don’t doubt she was 
attracted by the prospectus, and she’ll find it all 
Jonas claimed for it. I’m sure I hope so. I want 
her to stay. Oh, Helen, I adore that Harold Smith.” 

“Now you are horrid,” said Helen sharply. 
“Don’t talk nonsense, Maud. You know what I 
mean, too.” She ran her eyes over the details of 
her own and her friend’s dress. “ We are all here 
for economy, not because we prefer it to any other 
place. And it has set its stamp upon us. It isn’t 
on that young man.” 

She had turned at a deserted angle of the piazza 
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and stood, leaning against a pillar, one arm thrown 
about it, her head on her arm. Her bitter gaze went 
far away. Her lip curved in an expression of con- 
tempt: “I hate, hate, hate this house,” she said. 

Maud stared at her blankly: “Whatever is 
wrong?” she cried. “That doesn’t sound a bit 
like you. Is it seeing Harold Smith, do you sup- 
pose?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T know,” nodding her head sagely. “He does 
look, as you say, as if he had dropped from another 
world — where they told the whole truth about 
themselves, and had money and were comfortable. 
But the mother is the link, Helen. She belongs 
heart and soul to the Marshalsea.” 

Maud Talbot was a rattle — so the hotel gossips 
had long ago discovered. Yet there was a clever 
strain in her, a strain that always came uppermost 
to Helen. It was this confidante who, alone, recog- 
nized the meaning of the signature “ Little Dorrit ” 
attached to Maud’s letters to her, who understood 
how acutely both detested their common home. 
But the girl’s reflective moods were swift to go. 
She threw off, now, the thoughts that teased her 
and, swinging to a perch on the railing close to 
her friend, ran glibly on:— 

“ As far as that goes, there are two or three peo- 
ple here that look as if they paid their bills. They 
do occasionally stray in. There’s a woman that 
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wears a wrapper to breakfast — but it’s a beautiful 
wrapper. And there’s Miss Joralemon. Oh, my! 
Wait till you see her.” 

“Who is Miss Joralemon?” asked Helen with 
languid interest. 

“Who is she? My dear, does anybody under 
this roof know who anybody else is, unless they 
choose to tell? I think she’s a princess in disguise. 
That ’s what we call her — The Princess.” 

“ Another new-comer ? ” 

“ She’s been here a week, and not one of the mob 
has scraped acquaintance with her. Doesn’t that 
speak volumes for her dignity, the mob being what 
it always is?” 

“T should say it spoke volumes for her temper.” 

“Why, she isn’tsnippy. It’snotthat. She looks 
right over one’s head and one feels like a worm in 
the dust. It’s not airs, either. She really is tall and’ 
— what’s that word ?—svelte, and such a calm, 
superior expression. You remember Gibson’s pic- 
tures for Zhe Princess Aline? That’s the kind of 
woman she is.” 

“ A Gibson girl?” said Helen, little impressed. 

“ Not a shirt-waist girl: a big beauty, with such 
good clothes. Not that she cares about them, 
though. I only wish I could act like that —as if it 
was a matter of indifference to me what I wore, or 
what people thought of it. I squeal with rapture 
every time I have a new belt ribbon. It isn’t often. 
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And the Princess just puts on those stunning gowns 
and glides past one, as if she were in the desert of 
Sahara and not another body within a thousand ° 
miles. Oh, but it’s herself, after all. She 7s a beauty: 
thosepurple blue eyes, with long lashes — you know 
the kind —and a clear pale skin, and black, black 
hair with a wave in it. I wish you could see her. 
She stays in her rooms a good deal. She has the 
parlor suite that the old man with paralysis — the 
one that wore the wig ” — 

“Ts she here alone ?” 

“No, with her father; a clergyman. They’re 
neither of them downstairs much, except at meals.” 

“What is a woman with stunning gowns,” 
demanded Helen, “doing at the Pine Grove 
House ?” 

“There you have me,” Maud confessed. 

“Might she be an actress? The good clothes 
sound rather like it.” 

From the habit of the place, Maud was prepared 
both for her friend’s kindling inquisitiveness and 
for its conclusions. 

“ Not with that father,” she said. “ Miss Jorale- 
mon is no actress.” 

Thereupon her nimble tongue took up the tale 
of other late arrivals. Among them was the elevator- 
man from one of the New York department-stores. 
Another was a woman who always wore gloves 
even at breakfast, and there was a little girl, under 
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the care of a communicative aunt, who said the 
child’s mother had been divorced five times, and 
was now striving to gain possession of her daugh- 
ter. “Lots” had happened since Helen’s departure 
six weeks before. The tin roof blew off the exten- 
sion, one windy night, and a dining-room table col- 
lapsed during a meal. Old Mrs. Lindsay’s coon cat 
had a fit in Mrs. White’s bedroom. “And now 
they don’t speak,” said Maud. 

Suddenly one of her swaying feet gave Helen an 
admonitory tap. Harold Smith and his mother were 
passing them. 

“Shall I say Howdy ?” she whispered. 


CHAPTER II 


“T SHALL TELL” 


*‘ We find the cause of our sorrows in the very objects of our de- 
lights.’? — SENECA. 


Mavp spoke only that she might have the mischiev- 
ous joy of meeting Helen’s glance of alarm. She 
often went so far that her friends were always un- 
certain where the next step should take her. 

Mrs. Smith’s ponderous form, jarring the floor 
beneath its tread, jostled past the girls, and her son 
geemed unconscious of their presence in his atten- 
tion to the older woman. Her hand lay on his arm 
and his fingers held it there. He smiled down into 
her face with that look of tenderness that is most 
charming in a strong man. 

“He is a good son,” thought Helen, and then she 
thought of her brother. 

At that moment, according to a familiar experi- 
ence which might be formulated into a law, Maud 
spoke the name fluttering through Helen’s mind. 

“Did you see Anthony while you were at South- 
ampton?” 

She put the question in rather a constrained tone. 
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Sometimes, of late, she had imagined Helen avoided 
mention of Anthony. 

“Yes.” was the short answer. “He spent a Sun- 
day there.” 

“ When is he coming up?” 

“T don’t know. He told mother it would be soon. 
But he always has so many plans.” 

Aside from any underlying reflection, both were 
talking at random and covertly watching the couple 
descending the steps near by. 

“They ’re going down to the grove,” Maud mur- 
mured in her companion’s ear. 

“He is a good son,” said Helen again. 

Unmindful of the eyes upon them, the young 
man guided his mother along the path through the 
shaggy grass to the pine trees edging the southern 
side of the knoll. He surveyed in silence an occa- 
sional cigarette box, or scrap of torn envelope 
scattered along the walk. Nor did he comment 
upon the wood which they presently entered, bare 
of flower or undergrowth, as if it had been swept 
by fire, dotted with hacked little benches and the 
receptacle for fluttering pages of newspaper and 
many peanut shells. 

“ The best thing about pine trees,” his mother an- 
nounced cheerily, “is they smell so woodsy.” 

“ Yes, that’s true,” said Harold. 

“Tt ’s cool as an oven out here. And the house is 
real nice and pleasant, is n’t it, son?” 
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The young man hesitated. Whatever else he 
thought, the desire uppermost in his mind was to 
satisfy this good woman. 

“It is — gay,” he acknowledged. 

“Yes, indeed. When we once get acquainted, I 
think it will be elegant; so lively.” 

“Very lively,” Harold agreed. 

“ Way off here we can hear the noise,” his mother 
continued. “I like folks to be laughing, and having 
a good time.” 

“You dear soul,” cried her son. “Of course you 
do. You want everybody to be happy.” 

He paused beside a bench, brushing it with his 
hand. “Sit here, mother. It seems firm. Some of 
them look shaky. No, don’t make room for me. 
I’ll lie at your feet on the pine needles. That is the 
traditional way to enjoy the country and the woods.” 

“The way to enjoy ’em,” she answered, settling 
her large person with caution, “is for you to be 
here along with a pretty girl, nota fleshy old woman 
like me.” 

“What ifI prefer you as a companion?” he 
smiled up at her. “ You see, I don’t care much for 
pretty girls. And I happen to care a great deal 
for my mother.” 

She laid one large hand, ring bedecked, upon his 
shoulder. 

“For all that, any girl would be glad to change 
places with me.” 
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“Tf they had your eyes, perhaps. Yet, on the 
other hand, why should they have?” 

“ Because it’s nature, son. You’ve been shut up, 
all these years, in your father’s sick-room. You bore 
it like a Tartar, but, for all that, it didn’t give you 
achance. It’s gottocome. Maybe it will be harder 
than if you had it young like most boys. I remem- 
ber when you were down with measles ” — 

“Mother, what are we talking about, anyway?” 

“About your falling in love. I’ve always ex- 
pected it. It must happen some day, you know. 
And it might be here. There’s plenty to choose 
from. Did you ever see such lots of girls?” 

“JT may truthfully say I never did.” 

“Those two talking by the steps as we came 
down: the little one was pretty.” 

“The one with the untidy hair? Yes.” 

Mrs. Smith was a good woman, but she was only 
a woman, and this was her son. Her heart leaped 
in relief at his careless tone. She answered after 
her wonted fashion :— 

“That’s the one I mean. She’s got the curliest 
hair I ever saw, but she looked pleasant. Her skirt 
sagged, though, and there was a tear in her blouse 
sleeve. What did you think of the other?” 

“T did not notice the other young lady.” 

“Well, she was a lady. You could see that, for all 
her dress was made three years ago, when they 
wore that box-pleat in the back. And, speaking of 
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ladies, I wonder if I ought to send word to: Mrs. 
Grant to call. Yet she was kind of heavy-looking, 
Harold. I don’t care much for those big girls, do 
you?” 

“Was she a big girl?” 

His tone was indifferent, so his mother reflected, 
watching him furtively. Still he paid no heed to 
what she said about Mrs. Grant. He pursued the 
subject of those girls. 

“That isn’t the word, exactly,” she conceded. 
“Her shoulders slope, and her neck was just as 
white, the way it rose up out of her collar. I liked 
her chin, too, and she had a good-sized nose. That’s 
nice. With most folks they either aren’t long 
enough, or else they ’re too short. Hers is just the 
right shape. And her hair curls pretty around her 
ears. No, she was n’t such a very big girl, either.” 

Harold was too familiar with them to be amused 
by his mother’s vagaries of expression. Whatnever 
failed to startle him, often as he had heard that, 
too, was the speech which followed. She leaned 
forward : — 

“Son, when you do find the woman you mean 
to marry, remember I have made up my mind. JI 
shall tell her.” 

“Oh, my dear mother!” 

“Yes, I see how you feel. Don’t you suppose I 
would? But my mind is made up. She has got to 
be told.” 
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“We have argued this out so many times. Why 
must any one else know? Anybody except you and 
me.” 

Mrs. Smith shook her head vigorously. Her 
mouth was very resolute. There is no such deter- 
mination as is found with a weak understanding. 

“It would n’t be right by her to let her take 
you in ignorance. Maybe,” she shot a swift glance 
toward him, “that’s why, after all, you’ve never 
asked anybody. You don’t want I should tell.” 

Harold Smith had learned, long since, that the 
kindest heart which ever beat cannot always con- 
trol a lack of perception. The fact pressed more 
sorely upon some points than others, and he could 
not always reckon on his patience. 

“ What is the use of traversing all this ground 
again ?” he expostulated in a hurt and angry tone. 
“And why should you put that construction on 
what only wounds yourself? You have heard me 
say a thousand times I have no wish to marry.” 

They ‘had gone the round of the conversation, 
and reached its usual end. Mrs. Smith burst into 
boisterous tears. 

“Of course you have,” she sobbed. “Of course 
you have. I’m a cantankerous old woman, and 
I’ve got the salts of the earth for a son. For all 
that,” the eternal feminine spoke with her lips, 
“youll get married one of these days. Then I 
shall tell her, Harold. It’s only right I should.” 


CHAPTER II] 


COUSIN ELIZA’S LETTER. 


‘Good society would be delightful, if it deserved either the noun or 
the adjective.’ —JamrEs RussELL LOWELL. 


Mrs. Matcotm Grant sat alone in her pleasant 
breakfast-room. Upon the hearth a wood fire 
burned esthetically, although the day was mild. 
On the high white mantel stood a great brass 
bowl and a slender vase of clear glass that held a 
long stemmed rose. They shone reflected in the 
oval mirror hanging above the fireplace, as the 
glitter of silver and cut glass was given back by 
the surface of the mahogany sideboard with its 
swelling front, by the prim, high-backed chairs 
and the round table where Mrs. Grant was light- 
ing the lamp under the teakettle.: The room had 
been painstakingly furnished after designs por- 
trayed in a magazine devoted to household art, 
and was regarded with a complacency only possi- 
ble to a restricted environment. 

However, this morning Mrs. Grant paid indif- 
ferent heed to her surroundings or her breakfast. 
From time to time she glanced from the marma- 
lade jar and the strip of toast before her to an 
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open letter lying beside her plate. She was a 
woman with the prettiness which never, at any 
time, has been beauty, but which continues pretti- 
ness to the end. The flush on her smooth cheek 
was girlish in its variance; the rich brown hair 
rolling away from her face was slightly touched 
with gray. Her figure had a comely roundness and 
no unwieldy curves. Such matrons are oftener 
to be seen in this day than a quarter century ago. 
They are oftenest found in the calm content of a 
country town where life falls into a gentle round, 
restful and agreeably dull. 

Mrs. Malcolm Grant owed nothing to the advan- 
tages of dress. Becoming a widow at forty, she 
had thereupon assumed the heavy mourning, the 
cap and the crape appropriate to her situation. 
These she never laid aside, shutting herself hence- 
forth away from such rare gayeties as Northwood 
afforded, and centring her interests about her 
home and the future of her son and daughter. To 
such a woman it was natural that the son and his 
affairs should appeal most strongly. She smiled 
radiantly now upon the young man entering the 
room. 

“ Good-morning,” he said, pulling out a chair 
before the waiting maid was ready, and seating 
himself opposite his mother. “Or is it good-after- 
noon? I’ve no idea what time it is. I slept till my 
clock ran down.” 
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“You always forget to wind that clock, Kit.” 

“I know I do.” His tone was cheerfully ac- 
quiescent. “I forget everything. Where is the 
cream ?” 

He took the graceful little ewer, — all Mrs. 
Grant’s possessions had some sort of beauty, — 
and plentifully splashed his oatmeal. 

“There are your letters.” 

“Oh, I don’t want my letters.” He pushed the 
pile away. “Of all unappetizers commend me to a 
man’s correspondence. Isn’t Amy down yet?” 

“No. I should think you could see that for 
yourself.” 

“So I could,” said Christopher, and fell to eating 
his breakfast. 

Women are addicted to phrases, and Mrs. Grant 
—perhaps by. very reason -of her anxious fond- 
ness — had long ago prepared one to describe her 
only son. ~ He is so light,” she was wont to whis- 
per to her heart. He certainly bore out the epithet 
as he smiled on her serenely, eating his childish 
food with the gusto of a well-bred child. A fair- 
haired man has always the appearance of youth. 
A slender figure is another foe to dignity, and 
Christopher Grant was lightly made, smooth-faced, 
and almost delicate of feature. His blue eyes were 
sunny and whimsical in their merry outlook upon 
life. “But he never can be serious,” thought his 
mother, 
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The maid left the room in quest of hot rolls. 

“IT do wish, Kit,” Mrs. Grant improved the op- 
portunity to say, “that you and Amy would be 
punctual at meals. Sarah is downright sulky this 
morning.” 

Christopher glanced up quickly: “ Whois Sarah, 
and what has her temper to do with our break- 
fast?” 

“My dear, Sarah is the waitress, and a perfect 
treasure. I don’t suppose you realize how hard it 
is to keep a good servant in the country.” 

“ All right,” was Christopher’s amiable assent. 
“A word to the wise is as good as a feast. Ill 
behave, and so will Amy, I pledge you my word. 
Won’t you, pretty dear?” 

He whirled about in his chair to greet the late- 
comer standing in the doorway behind him. Amy 
Grant was, in appearance, quite as old as her 
mother. Hers had been that fairness which con- 
sists of a bloom fading in the first years of youth. 
Lines of thought should succeed this smooth fresh- 
ness, or a countenance is marred indeed by time, 
and she had never gazed below the surface of life. 
There is something piteous in the wreck of such 
worn features, nor had the accentuated style of 
her toilette other effect than to mercilessly com- 
ment upon the haggard little face. She nodded a 
good-morning, and demanded literally of her 
brother ; — : 
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“Why should I promise to behave? What have 
I done, or not done? You always talk in rid- 
dles.” 

“Invariably,” he agreed, as the maid returned 
to the room. “That was only myfun. Read your 
letters, child, and leave Kit Grant in peace.” 

“ Amy,”—her mother tilted the swaying kettle 
to fill another cup—~ something very strange has 
happened. I have heard from Cousin Eliza.” 

“No, really?” Her daughter’s immobile features 
brightened. “ What does she say? Was there any 
message for me?” 

“Indeed there was. I don’t know what you will 
think of it.’ Mrs. Grant folded her hands beneath 
the table, regarding Amy fixedly. “She wants us 
to pay a visit for her.” 

“Well?” 

“Wait. I haven’t finished. A visit to some peo- 
ple who are staying here in town. She writes,” — 
Mrs. Grant gathered up the loose sheets of the 
letter, adjusting her eyeglasses, — “Oh, here it is: 
‘They are at a hotel called, as 1 remember the 
name, the Pine Grove House.’” 

“ Mother !” 

“You may wellsay “Mother. That is the long 
and short ofit. She asks us to call on guests of Mr. 
Jonas Platt.” 

Amy threw aside her toast with a tragic gesture. 
The older woman’s expression was intense. Chris- 
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topher, paying scant attention to their conference, 
now caught a word which roused his curiosity. 

“ Where’s the hidden significance in that name ?” 
he asked. “ What is the Pine Grove House; any- 
thing disreputable ?” 

“ Don’t be absurd,” Amy adjured him pettishly. 
“The thing is bad enough without your vapid 
jokes. I’m sure I don’t know what we are going 
to do.” 

Christopher addressed himself to the lady at the 
head of the table: “Mother, setting aside, for a 
moment, as I trust we may, Amy’s felicity in the 
selection of adjectives, would you mind telling me 
why the mention of the Pine Grove House strikes 
consternation to your soul? Like Rosa Dartle, I 
ask for information. I never heard of the place.” 

“Oh, you must have heard, but you have for- 
gotten. It has considerable local notoriety. It’s a 
cheap boarding-house. I suppose that really is the 
worst that could be said of it.” 

“ Not the very worst,” Amy broke in. “It’s the 
cheap and nasty kind. It’s open all the year and, 
in the summer, shop-girls and floor-walkers flock 
there to spend their vacations. For nine months 
it’s given up to—to the other sort. They are 
the ones we see most of in the village.” 

“ Who are the other sort?” 

“ Oh, —broken-down clergymen, fourth and fifth- 
rate actors out of an engagement, hack writers 
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suffering from nervous prostration, poor relations 
pensioned off by their well-to-do families: every 
- variety of unfortunate.” 

“In short, said Mr. Micawber, the human dere- 
licts. Poor things! What a collection they must 
make.” 

“1t’s to be seen to be appreciated,” Mrs. Grant 
appended. “I never was inside the house. But 
whenever we meet a wild looking group in the 
street, or there is a seat full of oddities in church, 
one says, ‘the Pine Grove House, and that is suffi- 
cient explanation.” 

“Poor things,” Christopher repeated, breaking 
an egg-shell neatly. “Poor things! The Ishmael- 
ites of Northwood.” 

Amy understood her brother’s words imperfectly, 
and his thought not at all. “They are the laughing- 
stock of Northwood,” she persisted with vehemence. 
“No villager ever recognizes them socially. And 
now Cousin Eliza wants us to take them up. I call 
it positively shameful.” 

Angry tears blurred her eyes. The source of 
grief is a fine test of character. Amy Grant pro- 
tected her vanity, for it was the tenderest part of 
her nature. 

“Why does she ask it?” Christopher inquired. 
“ Are friends of hers there? It seems unlikely.” 

“Yes, mother, why is it? Are they friends?” 

“We haven’t even that solace to our pride,” 
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said Mrs. Grant grudgingly. “She does not know 
them, though, from what she says, I imagine they 
are decayed gentlewomen.” 

“A peculiarly disgusting imagination,” her son 
interrupted. “Why poverty should imply decay I 
never, for my part, could fathom.” 

“Do be quiet, Kit. What is it Cousin Eliza says, 
mother ?” 

“Why —listen.” Mrs. Grant opened the letter 
once more. “She tells me (I need n’t read all that) 
about their journey to Easthampton and their set- 
tling down for the summer. There is a long story 
of a trunk that went astray and a young man who 
made himself useful in the search for it. Here is 
the part that concerns us.” Her eyes were travers- 
ing the finely written pages. At last they were ar- 
rested by certain sentences rendered with dramatic 
effect :— 

“* He stayed, next door, at the Goodwins, so I saw 
him again, and he improved on acquaintance. He 
really is a charming fellow, and turns out to be the 
junior partner in the firm of Howard, Kimball and 
Company. He tells me his mother and sister are 
staying at Northwood. They are at a hotel called, 
as I remember the name, the Pine Grove House.’ 
Oh, I read that before. “If they are in the least 
like him they must be most delightful. He— An- 
thony, the family name is Loring — goes up to join 
them later in the season. It would be only civil 
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if you invited him to your house, and I particu- 
larly wish you and Amy would call on his women 
folks. You are sure to enjoy meeting them. They 
— Mrs. and Miss Loring—have been at South- 
ampton till recently, staying with their cousin, 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Rutherford. Mrs. Loring was a 
Stuyvesant.’ ” 

“ Ah,” said Amy. 

“*Tt is probable”” the voluminous letter con- 
tinued, “‘that the son obtained this brilliant busi- 
ness opportunity through the Rutherford interest, 
and that his branch of the family is in reduced cir- 
cumstances.’ Poor Cousin Eliza! She little guesses 
what the Pine Grove House implies. ‘ But they are 
of good stock and I have not met, in years, so fas- 
cinating a man as Anthony Loring,’ That is all, and 
enough too.” 

“Quite enough,” Christopher assented warmly. 
“T don’t believe I ever was quiet so long before in 
my life. Well, why are you both so doleful? What 
could soul of man desire sweeter than to meet the 
cousins of Mrs. Stuyvesant Rutherford? For my 
part, I consider you’re in great luck.” 

His mother regarded him dubiously. Amy’s lip 
curled in scorn. She was almost certain Kit was 
jesting. 

“T don’t care in the least about the connection,” 
said Mrs. Grant with dignity, “ except, of course, as 
one always feels that blood will tell. Yet we need 
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not feel honored by notice from any source what- 
ever. No one can patronize a Jansen.” 

“That’s true,” murmured Christopher. “I was 
in danger of forgetting, for the moment, that I was 
a Jansen.” 

“It is that place,” his mother went on in her 
dull, even tones. “The house is the hideous part. 
We can do pretty much what we please in North- 
wood, and anything will be accepted. Still there 
are limits. And to call at the Pine Grove House, 
or to ask any of those people here ” — 

“It is a bold step,” Christopher declared, his 
eyes dancing. “I don’t wonder you tremble before 
you take it.” 

“Don’t mind him, mother. He thinks he’s 
funny.” 

“Indeed I do,” Christopher interposed. “I think 
I’m very funny.” 

“ The question is,” Amy went on, pointedly leay- 
ing him out of the conversation, and setting an 
example by rising from the table, “ would n’t it be 
wise to go at once, and get it over? If it has to be 
done, the sooner the better, I fancy.” 

Mrs. Grant was a thoroughly well-trained Amer- 
ican mother. “Very well,” she assented. “This 
morning, you mean?” 

“TI should say this morning.” 

“Very well,” again. “Please order the carriage, 
at” 
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“May I go, too?” asked the young man. 

“You?” cried both the others. 

* And why not?” 

Amy telegraphed her annoyance to Mrs. Grant, 
who was regarding her son in a blank amazement. 
“T can’t see why you want to go, when: you aren’t 
compelled to,” she objected. 

“Tm afraid it’s to make fun,” said Amy. 

“Honestly, I won’t. I’ll be as good as gold. Oh, . 
do, mother. Let me go. I can drive, and you’re 
always nervous with Harvey’s driving. And I 
don’t know what to do with myself all day. It will 
keep me out of mischief. Let me go.” 

Mrs. Grant looked at Amy for instructions. 

“T suppose he must,” said her daughter. 


CHAPTER IV 


ST. COLUMBA’S PEBBLE 


**Té is wonderful how much talent runs into manners.’? —RALPH 
WaALpo EMERSON. 


At the Pine Grove House a peculiar ceremony 
was taking place. When the mail-bag was brought 
from the village it was seized upon by the waiting 
clerk and conveyed behind his counter at one end 
of the immense room combining the three func- 
tions of office, entrance-hall, and parlor. Here the 
letters were sorted and arranged in piles. Mean- 
while the room had been gradually filling with 
ever growing groups crowding closer and closer 
about the busy clerk. No sooner had the last 
envelope been scrutinized and the last paper and 
parcel laid in order than he entered upon his fur- 
ther duty. 

“Mrs. Benjamin Franklin Smith,” he called, and 
Harold went forward. 

“Miss Maud Talbot.” 

Maud was waiting close at hand. Hers was one 
plump missive. “Looks like a love-letter,” said the 
clerk. 

_ “Well, any one that knows us both wouldn't 
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think ’t was from you,” she retorted, and the room- 
ful laughed genially. 

Harold Smith was not amused. Maud saw that 
with her keen eyes that saw everything. She 
blushed beneath his expression of detachment as 
he opened the door-window to the piazza by which 
he and his mother were making their escape from 
the noise and confusion. 

“ Harold thinks I’m pert and bold,” Maud whis- 
pered penitently to Helen. “I’m as ashamed as 
ever I can be. He would n’t guess I’m the Child 
of the Marshalsea; that I ’ve known all these peo- 
ple, and they ’ve known me since I could walk and 
talk. He just despises me for something I am not 
at all.” 

“ Oh, what do you care, Maud?” 

“TI care a great deal,” the girl replied frankly. 
“I’d give my ears to have Harold Smith like me.” 

The words were scarcely spoken before she 
startled her companion by turning white and fall- 
ing back a pace, a great horror on her face. 

Helen’s eyes followed her frightened glance. 
They saw Harold close at hand, so close that 
there was no possibility of his having missed the 
words, even if that conscious color in his cheeks 
had not been significant. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said to Helen with a 
nervous attempt at ease. “ There are some friends 
inquiring for you. They did not know where to 
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go, so I took the liberty of seating them on the 
porch, and told them I would hunt you up. May I 
show you to them ?” 

“Oh, thank you so much,” cried the girl, with 
equal fervor, to cover the situation. “I’ll go with 
you at once. Maud, won’t you corhe?” 

She laid a hand upon the other’s arm. It was a 
predicament, yet Maud was used to emergencies, 
and had abundant courage to meet them. For 
there is no such thing as full human sympathy. 
No one really suffers but the sufferer. Helen 
might endeavor to share Maud’s humiliation, and 
still she who had uttered the unmaidenly speech 
must atone for it alone. 

She shook her head — Helen had never seen her 
beyond words before—and shrank back into the 
throng. The clamorous, unruly house, whose off- 
spring she was and whose language she used, 
seemed to open and swallow her up. 

Helen was very sorry for her. She was a wo- 
man, however, and a young woman. Her most 
insistent thought, as she followed Harold Smith, 
was rather of herself than of Maud. 

“ How did he know my name?” she wondered, 
with the reflection that this fact implied a special 
interest. It was followed, swift as the mind can 
move, by another question— who these waiting 
friends might be. She had so few friends. 

They reached the piazza, generally deserted at 
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mail-hour, and there Helen perceived what she 
must encounter. Near a window, so near that the 
hubbub of the scene within the office was all too 
plainly apparent, sat two women perched in uneasy 
dignity in the great rocking-chairs with which the 
veranda was bestrewn. It is difficult to be impos- 
ing ina rocking-chair. Mrs. Grant achieved it, and 
Amy was, at least, ungracious. In the first com- 
prehensive glance Helen saw that these were no 
acquaintances of hers. She saw as plainly that 
they were of another class than that to which, by 
her environment, she belonged. Theirs was the 
slightly contentious and rather disquieted type of 
much American aristocracy. They wore their well- 
made gowns with a consciousness peculiar to coun- 
try-bred ladies in their best array, and contrived 
to give the impression that this elegance was 
thrown away here. 

Beside them stood a slender, bright-eyed youth, 
who came forward at the sight of Helen and her 
escort. He met them some distance away from the 
others of his party. 

“Whatever does Kit mean,” queried Amy peev- 
ishly, “by rushing up to the girl in that headlong 
fashion ?” 

“It’s exactly like him,” said her mother. Then, 
as mothers will, she regarded this approaching 
figure with merciless criticism. She dared not 
suppose Christopher would be affected by the 
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fact that Helen was cheaply and unfashionably 
dressed. She feared it might mean much to him 
that her faded shirt-waist was becoming, and she 
certainly had “an air.” After-.all, one may wear 
pretty much what one will, if one only has an air. 

Christopher thanked Harold with a pleasant 
carelessness. Their guide responded in kind, leav- 
ing them after Helen, too, had murmured some 
civility. 

“T am Christopher Grant, Miss Loring,” an- 
nounced the stranger, “or, perhaps, you will let 
me say (for I’ve just been promoted, and I love to 
boast) that I belong to the contracting firm of 
Shipman, Grover and Grant, and am at home on 
a vacation. My mother and sister and I have come 
to make Mrs. Loring’s acquaintance, and yours, if 
you will allow it. A cousin of ours, Mrs. Otis 
Jansen, has met your brother lately, and learned 
where you were to be found.” 

As his fluent speech flowed on, prolonged to set 
the girl at her ease before she should meet the 
others, he tried to interpret the involuntary start 
which followed that mention of Anthony Loring. 
Significance it had, although beyond his reading, 
Yet, whatever Helen thought of this intelligence, 
she showed, with an immediate recovery, only an 
interest in the present and in these guests of hers. 

She welcomed Mrs. Grant and Amy with a man- 
ner that surprised them both, since theirs was the 
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prolonged childhood of a limited experience, and 
they scarcely could comprehend the assurance 
that came from so exposed a life as hers. She 
caught a little girl skipping by and asked her to 
bring Mrs. Loring to them. She wondered what 
these primly proper women would say if told the 
small messenger was daughter to a circus clown. 
The young man might be amused at the informa- 
tion, but she could fancy their disgust. With 
Christopher’s aid she found more comfortable 
chairs for the party, and maintained her part of 
the conversational battledore and shuttlecock 
until her mother’s arrival. 

It could be objected that Mrs. Loring somewhat 
overacted her own role of a cool fine lady. Helen, 
watching her with new eyes, wished she might 
understand that entire simplicity was most in 
keeping with their ludicrous surroundings. For 
her poor mother, who never forgot, sleeping nor 
waking, that she had been a Stuyvesant and was 
a Loring, felt she must show these visitors that 
she was beyond patronage, although they did wear 
real lace and her handkerchief cost twenty-five 
cents. She alluded, much sooner than Helen de- 
sired, to their stay at Southampton. She was arro- 
gant in her mention of Anthony. In short, she 
betrayed that self-assertion only needed when the 
position is contested. Still it impressed Mrs. Grant 
and Amy, who were accustomed to such manitfes- 
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tations of importance in their little village clique. 
They sneered at Mrs. Loring’s pretensions, as they 
discussed them afterwards, and yet they thought 
the more of her for making them. 

Christopher thought nothing about it. He 
merely tried to keep away from disagreeable 
topics, and occasionally to have a word or two 
aside with that nice-looking girl. Helen, for her 
part, was entertained by his abrupt frankness. 
Once, when the general talk touched upon a 
recent trip of his to Scotland, he, standing by, 
held out one hand for her to examine the ring it 
wore. 

“That stone,” said he, “I picked up on Iona. 
Did you ever hear that a blue pebble of St. 
Columba would grant a wish to its owner?” 

“Why, no,” she answered, smiling. “How ex- 
tremely interesting. It is like a fairy tale.” 

“T was born on St. Columba’s day,” he contin- 
ued, in the same undertone. “He is my patron 
saint. I have a right to hope he may come to my 
aid. One of these days I shall try him with that 
wish.” 

“You have n’t made it then ?” 

“Not yet,” said this fortunate young man. “I 
have had everything I wanted pretty much, so far. 
If I ever get in a tight place I shall call on St. 
Columba. He’s bound to help me out.” 


CHAPTER V 


THE PRINCESS 


‘¢ As if the thing beloved were a saint, 
And every place she entered were a shrine.” 


GONDIBERT. 


Harotp Smita wakened, in the early summer 
morning, with the familiar sensation that he had 
heard a far-away cry calling him back from sleep. 
He started up in bed and listened. All was quiet 
throughout the house. It was enjoying its little 
time of silence before the day broke and the din 
and confusion began once more. He sank down, 
reassured. His last and his first conscious thought 
was of his mother. 

“TI must have been dreaming,” he said. “It 
sounded like her voice.” 

He was a good son, and his first thought was of 
his‘mother. But the mind of man is a wandering 
wind. He lay and gazed drowsily at the square of 
lighted dark that defined the window. 

“Poor child,” he murmured lazily. “How white 
and scared she looked. She shrank from me as if 
I were death itself. Poor child! It wasn’t a nice 
joke, still she paid the price for it. And she has n’t 
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been visible since then. I feel as if it were indeli- 
cate for .me to stay on here where she can’t avoid 
meeting me. Yet I don’t see what excuse I could 
concoct to get mother away. I must devise some- 
thing. Perhaps ” — 

He was floating off into slumber. His reflections 
were falling apart and away into vacancy. He was 
almost asleep. 

Tap, tap, came a sharp summons upon the door. 

Again Harold sat upright, wide awake in that 
second of alarm. 

“Who is it?” he inquired. 

A sweet, strange voice answered him: “Mr. 
Smith ? ” 

“Ves. What is it? My mother?” 

“ She is ill. I have come to call you. Will you 
be there at once?” 

“In one second.” 

He heard the rustle of silk drapery and a light 
step stealing down the passage. For himself, he 
hurried into his clothes. In his methodical move- 
ments there was no nervousness, and every ges- 
ture told. He left his room and hastened across 
the hallway, ready, to all outward appearance, for 
the day now breaking in the east. 

The room Harold entered was in the disorder 
his mother always managed to evoke. The thou- 
sand trifles that ministered to her crude taste for 
luxury were strewn over tables and stands, a riot 
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of cast-off clothing falling from the chairs, and, over 
all, the indefinable sign of illness and an attempt 
at alleviation. 

Mrs. Smith was stretched out in a steamer-chair, 
propped up by cushions, her face redder even than 
usual, her breathing heavy and rattling. Above 
her bent an angel from heaven. The woman must 
be indeed ugly who does not wear her highest look 
when ministering to the sick, and the man who 
finds her thus employed for the one he loves best 
on earth is scarcely an unprejudiced critic. But 
the Princess — this was Maud Talbot’s Princess — 
asked nothing of circumstances. Harold had ad- 
mired her beauty as he gazed upon it across the 
crowded dining-room, or while she walked with 
her father upon the veranda. She was a superb 
creature then; now she was lovely. She wore a 
marvelous négligé of pale silk and chiffon, the 
most becoming of garments. Her rich hair hung 
to her waist in braids that were breaking into dear 
little tendrils and curls. The exquisite pallor of 
her face was brightened by a faint flush of anxiety. 
Her eyes were tender with care. Harold fairly 
staggered under her charm even in a moment 
which, he would have said, was full of one absorb- 
ing WOITY. 

Miss Joralemon saluted him without preface. 
“Don’t be alarmed,” she said quickly. “It is only 
a sharp attack of bronchitis. You are better 
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already, aren’t you, Mrs. Smith? A great deal 
better.” 

Mrs. Smith, who was smiling reassurance at 
her son, nodded vigorously. “Thanks to this dear 
young lady,” she gasped. “She has been so good, 
Harold, and so officious.” Harold wondered if the 
stranger would understand his mother’s tripping 
tongue. She answered as if she did. 

“ Unfortunately there isn’t much help any one 
can give,” she replied, smoothing the cowvrepied 
over her patient. “I heard Mrs. Smith coughing, 
—our rooms join each other, —and I recognized 
the sound. My father has bronchitis sometimes, 
so that I was prepared with remedies. Still I do 
feel,” she glanced at Harold for one brief instant 
before she again looked away, “perhaps it might 
be best to have a doctor and further treatment. I 
have given her nothing except camphor.” 

“Oh, of course. You are quite right. You would 
like to have advice, would n’t you, mother ?” 

He stooped and kissed the flushed cheek. It was 
a caress unconscious of everything save his love. 
Sara Joralemon saw that it betrayed the nature of 
the man. 

“Whatever you two say,” assented the good 
woman. “I can rely on you, I guess.” She closed 
her eyes, shutting herself out of the responsibility. 
“ Ask her to stay with me, son, while you go for 
the doctor.” 
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“Yes, dear.” 

His heart quickened its beat at that guileless 
“you two,” so peculiarly intimate in its sound of 
relation. He looked toward Sara Joralemon : — 

“ Will you add this to our debt?” 

“You owe me nothing,” she answered decidedly. 
“I shall be very glad to stay while you are gone.” 
Then she continued, almost in the same breath, 
“ You know there is a telephone in the office. You 
might send for a physician without having to drive 
to the village.” 

In his hasty decision Harold had overlooked this 
obvious resource. He was vaguely surprised that 
she should prove clearer-headed than himself and, 
behind that feeling, lay the conclusion: “ She wants 
me to make haste. She would be relieved to wash 
her hands of us.” It was an odd commentary upon 
her good offices, and yet his mind, if somewhat slow, 
was very sure, and this idea possessed it. 

He thanked her for the suggestion, ran down- 
stairs, and, after an inevitable delay, succeeded both 
in getting “ Central’s” ear and in securing from 
the hotel clerk a painstakingly impartial list of 
the village doctors from which he made his selec- 
tion. | 

When he returned to his mother’s rooms Miss 
Joralemon at once excused herself and went away. 
Yet not before the grateful invalid had panted out 
a request for another, later visit to which, after a 
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second of palpable reluctance, she assented: “ Very 
well,” she said. 

As she passed him on her way to the door Harold 
extended his hand. “I can’t thank you,” he began. 

She gave him a faint smile: “ Why should you 
try? It was common humanity on my part. And 
I was very happy to do anything I could.” 

The door closed upon her. Harold gazed after 
the resplendent vision with a sensation that he 
criticised to himself: “It seemed as if she were 
talking to me out of a ten-story window. Why 
should I feel like that? Was it because she did 
not give me her hand?” 

The physician he had summoned was reassuring 
and confident. He warned Mrs. Smith against the 
piazza at night, and the dew and fog of early morn- 
ing. As she told Miss Joralemon, on her second 
appearance, “ He’s certain it is n’t anything serious. 
He said, There ’s plenty strong, robust women will 
outlive me.” 

Her guest seemed tired and abstracted, making 
the perfunctory call as brief as possible. After she 
had gone the sick woman looked up at her son 
where he stood, having risen in farewell : — 

“Ts n’t she nice?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“ And that dress of hers — was n’t it grand ?” 

“T don’t believe I noticed her dress.” 

“Why, you could n’t fail to miss it. It’s the 
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handsomest frock I’ve seen here yet. For all, I 
liked her better the way she was this morning, 
did n’t you?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“TI don’t know as I ever saw anybody look bet- 
ter than what she did, in that old-rose teagown, 
with her hair all down her back. Wasn’t she 
sweet?” 

ma st 

Mrs. Smith knit her eyebrows: “ That trimming 
costs from four dollars and a half to five dollars 
a yard.” She glanced up suddenly at her son: 
“ Harold, she ’d make a good wife for you.” 

“My dearest mother, what an idea!” 

“Well, she would so.” 

“Miss Joralemon never would look twice at a 
fellow like me.” 

“Oh, I guess she would,” said his mother boast- 
fully; and however foolish one feels such flattery 
to be, it invariably warms the courage. “I guess 
she’s none too good for my son, if she is a regular 
parable.” Lacing her fingers together she went on, 
and now she did not raise her eyes to his. “I’d like 
it, I guess. I guess I could tell her.” 

Harold crossed over and seated himself close to 
her. “Don’t talk about that,” he entreated. “Don’t 
talk about anything more at present. It hurts you. 
See how hoarse you are.” | 

His mother regarded him with the keen expres- 
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sion which often flashes across commonplace fea- 
tures. She was convinced that Harold’s heart was 
touched — too deeply touched to wish for words. 
And, in her generous soul, she longed to show her 
agreement. 

“TI took a real fancy to that tall girl—the one 
that seemed so sensible. What did you say her 
name was ?” 

“ Miss Loring ; so Mr. Platt told me.” 

“I took a real fancy to her; and yet she don’t 
hold a candle to Miss Joralemon.” 

Involuntarily Harold smiled. His mother hoped 
to please him by persistence in the same vein: 
“ And as for that little one with the pink cheeks 
and the curly hair, why, even if she mended her 
frock, she ought n’t to be mentioned in the same 
day.” 

Maud Talbot had done herself an undeserved ser- 
vice when her flippant fun was overheard. Few of 
us could be quite indifferent to the fact of another’s 
admiration and, to soften the shock of something 
akin to disgust, there remained with Harold not 
alone the memory of that speech but the sight of 
her miserable face as it had cast the appeal of its 
fright to him. His was achivalrous desire to shield 
her, an unreasoning annoyance with his mother’s 
comparison. 

“Oh, Miss Talbot is a nice little girl,” he said. “I 
like her very much.” 
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“What’s her name?” 

“Miss Maud Talbot.” 

Mrs. Smith turned deliberately on her side, the 
long chair creaking beneath her weight. “I don’t 
think much of her,” said she. “I guess I’ll go to 
sleep, Harold.” 

“That’s right. And I’ll take myself off down- 
stairs for a while.” 

“Don’t you talk to that Miss Maud Talbot.” 

He smiled to himself at the notion. “No. I 
promise you I shall not.” 


CHAPTER VI 


AN AFTERNOON WALK 


‘A man thinks he knows, but a woman knows better. — CHINESE 
PROVERB. 


Despite Harold’s promise to his mother, and 
while the memory of it was fresh in his mind, he 
encountered Maud Talbot at the end of the pas- 
sage. It was beyond possibility that she should 
avoid him longer. In accordance with the law of 
averages this chance meeting came about. 

Maud shrank into a doorway, white and red by 
turns. Harold had a sensation of absurd embar- 
rassment. What, he queried, was the etiquette of 
such a position? Should he recognize her, or walk 
blankly past like the stranger he was supposed to 
be? Common sense came to his rescue, straight- 
way, and told him the situation was in Maud’s 
hands, not his; he must follow her lead only. As 
she plainly avoided him, he affected not to see her 
and went on. 

No sooner was he safely in the office, where he 
was searching for letters, than Maud darted out 
the nearest door to the piazza, and ran along its 
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length in quest of Helen Loring. Humanity may 
be divided into those who would rather die than 
tell their troubles and those who would die if they 
did not. To this—much the larger — latter class 
Maud Talbot belonged. She had not seen Helen 
since that direful happening of twenty-four hours 
before. Now, she assured herself, she could not 
stand it a moment longer, and went out to find a 
confessor. 

Helen was listening, with an air of tired endur- 
ance, to a game of brag that went on, year after 
year and all day long, at the Pine Grove House. 
Every one was, at the start, suspicious of every one 
else. Each must explain his presence there and be 
prepared to show that he had known better days 
than these. Mrs. Loring could hold her ground in 
such encounters, which always silenced and shamed 
her daughter, who kept herself to the older women 
because their petty follies were, on the whole, less 
distasteful than the bold prattle of the girls. 

“ Come for a walk,” said Maud. 

Helen had sufficient sympathy with the other’s 
woes to accede to this bluff proposal, slight relish 
as any of us can have for the part of comforter. 
She excused herself to her mother, took her hat 
from the wild curls of a little girl who had 
snatched it away, a moment before, and _pro- 
nounced herself to be ready. Maud’s head was 
bare; her muslin gown was not immaculate. 
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Helen hoped she would not propose to go to the 
village. That, however, was the wonted goal of the 
Pine Grove House, and thither Maud directed her 
steps. 

“Why not walk out into the country?” Helen 
suggested. “Don’t you think it ’s pleasanter ?” 

“T want to buy some elastic,” Maud replied. 

Her tongue was loosened by the time they had 
left the house behind them. It ran on and on, over 
and over the same ground; what Harold thought, 
how she had come to say it, what she should do 
now that it had been said. Helen began to feel, 
as the long, dusty road stretched out before them, 
and her companion’s excited voice went its regular 
round, as if she were caught in a verbal hailstorm 
and pelted mercilessly. 

Maud chose their course throughout its length. 
She elected to return by another route and one 
that led them from the hot, dull business street 
of Northwood to those lines of residences that lay 
along either side majestic avenues of elm and 
maple. These pleasant homes were surrounded by 
lawns gay with coleus and scarlet geraniums, their 
broad porches screened by awnings, although at 
this hour few were occupied, for on a summer af- 
ternoon the whole land seems like the palace of 
the Sleeping Beauty, under a spell of rest. 

Helen found some comfort in this knowledge. 
She had no idea where might be Christopher 
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Grant’s home, but neither did she desire to run 
across it and thus to encounter him. Maud had 
once, during their stroll, so far forgotten herself as 
to demand Harold Smith’s errand at that eventful 
instant. And Helen had told her curtly — this was 
her grievance, and she belonged to those who 
would rather die than talk of it — about the visit 
which had been an almost unmitigated mortifica- 
tion. At another time Maud would have torn the 
information to tatters, ringing infinite changes 
upon its possibilities, and exhausting Helen’s pa- 
tience by conjectures and questioning. To-day it 
but gave her brief pause before she went back to 
her refrain, beginning with, “If he had n’t come 
just at that time,” and ending, “Now whatever I 
shall do, dear knows. I don’t.” 

Abruptly the unvarying recital was interrupted. 
To the speaker’s surprise Helen uttered an excla- 
mation that was almost a groan. 

“ What is the matter?” Maud cried. “Are you 
hurt?” 

“No, no. Hurry on. Don’t say a word.” 

She saw that her friend’s cheeks were flaming, 
and cast a quick, sidewise glance to the right and 
the left to detect the cause. They were passing a 
fine old brick house which had been wisely left to 
itself in the progress of modern improvement, and 
was unchanged from the plans of its one-time 
builder. On the wide veranda sat a group of 
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women in their summer finery, striking a gay note 
in the quiet street with the soft sound of their 
laughter. A young fellow on the steps was half 
surrounded by merry femininity. He had seen his 
sister raise her eyes idly to follow some passers-by 
in the street, His look went after hers. He flushed 
angrily at the nod Amy Grant gave Helen. Spring- 
ing to his feet he doffed his straw hat in a salute 
pretty and courtly. 

Helen barely returned his bow. She had a con- 
fused impression that Mrs. Grant leveled her eye- 
glasses and that Amy was whispering aside to her 
mother. But she quickened her pace and directly 
Maud and she had gone on and were out of sight. 

“Who was that?” demanded her companion. 
“ Who was that nice-looking fellow, Nelly ?” 

A touch of vulgarity is often the intolerable last 
straw. To Helen this curious interest was one 
expression of the Pine Grove House, as her luck- 
less sauntering past Christopher’s home was an- 
other. 

“They are those people I told you about,” she 
answered; “the Grants, who called on mother and 
me yesterday.” 

Maud’s never very delicate spirit was still tin- 
gling from its own humiliation — which Helen had 
witnessed. She gave a little, fretting laugh: “I 
guess they thought you ’d come to return their 
call.” 
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“ Quite likely,” said Helen. 

She tortured herself with fancies of what. might 
be the comments of those well-dressed, well-cared- 
for young women, who knew nothing of Bohemia, 
its straits and its situations. She could scarcely 
have imagined an unkinder fate than was: hers in 
truth. As they went on up the street together, 
one of the girls, vexed by Christopher’s manner 
and encouraged by Amy’s sneer, leaned forward 
to stare before she sank back in her seat with a 
hateful smile. 

“Presumably the Pine Grove House,” she ven- 
tured. 

“ How ever could you have told ?” Amy was rash 
—and exasperated — enough to add. 

Why is it we never learn that we throw another 
soul upon the mercy of our hearers while we hold 
it. up to scorn? It is an experiment old as the 
world of men and women, and men and women 
both have made it—to no effect — since ever that 
world began. Christopher looked at their guest 
with his serenest: glance, and yet there was a light. 
in his eyes before which hers fell, ashamed. 

“ What strikes me as singular,” he observed, “is 
that Miss Goddard could not see she was criticising 
a friend of ours.” 

“ Oh, Kit,” his mother was moved to expostulate, 
“not a friend, surely. That is going much too far. 
Miss Loring is the merest acquaintance.” 
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“Why, yes,” said the young man, resuming his 
seat’ on the steps. “I have no right to claim inti- 
macy with Miss Loring. I hope to know her better, 
but so far, she is, as you say, almost a stranger to 
us. However, I admire her too greatly to enjoy 
fun at her expense. In point of fact,” knitting his 
brows, “I don’t recall that it is usually exhilarat- 
ing to hear any woman ridiculed. It gets on a 
man’s nerves someway. He does n’t like it.” 

He smiled at Celia Goddard. She drew her breath 
deeply. Christopher Grant had a most winning 
smile. “Aren’t you taking a grave view of a 
trifle?” she asked. “ After all, Amy and I said 
nothing.” 

“Nothing is nothing from you,” he answered, 
and looked up at her again. 

Remembering that glance Celia felt she retired 
from an awkward position with still some honors 
left to her. Amy was in quite another mood. She 
had received no smile to soften her portion of the 
reproof, for which, indeed, she cared little were it 
not for all she feared it might imply. Christopher 
escorted their visitors, by and by, to their homes 
and, almost before the gate clicked after them, 
Amy confronted her mother, ensconced behind the 
tea-tray : — 

“Do you suppose he’s in love with that girl?” 

“Oh, surely not yet.” 

“He is on the way to it then.” 
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“T fear it, myself. And was there ever such per- 
versity? Celia is so refined and—and nice. And 
even Winifred has an elegant manner. But that 
Miss Loring! Everything she wore might have 
been bought on Fourteenth Street. Where can his 
eyes be? It seems a case of sheer insanity.” 

“ And running after him in that shameless fash- 
ion,” the younger woman continued virtuously. 
“One might think that alone would sicken him. 
The difficulty is, it did n’t.” 

“ He was provoked into standing up for her. On 
reflection ” — 

“No. Kit isn’t that sort. There won’t be any 
reflection. Mamma, what shall we do?” 

Mrs. Grant moved a teacup uneasily before her. 
In their occasional disagreements her children had 
always recognized the value of what they called 
“vetting mother’s ear.” On this was constructed 
a strong partisanship for the cause, it might be of 
her daughter, or her son. Which was right mat- 
tered little; which spoke first mattered much. 
She loved Christopher best, but she feared Amy 
most. And now Amy had enlisted her in the cause 
of opposition. 

“What shall we do?” she echoed dolefully, 
awaiting her cue. 

“That’s to be considered,” said Amy. “A man’s 
family can’t break up his love affair — that is, out- 
side a novel. They must be silent, and watch him 
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ruin his entire life by a choice he is certain to re- 
pent. If they interfere it only increases his deter- 
mination. We saw that just. now. And there are 
no obstacles one can place in his way — outside a 
novel, at least.” 

This was nearer abstract reasoning than Amy 
Grant often approached. A searching experience 
calls forth new powers, and her brother’s selection 
of a wife for whom she must apologize was — so she 
thought, in her ignorance of the future — the hard- 
est stroke of fate. 

“Well, then,” her mother began, “you admit 
there is no help for it?” 

“J don’t admit it,” Amy contended sullenly. “I 
only say it isa hard problem. I shall study on it, 
though. There must be something to do —outside 
a novel.” 


CHAPTER VII 


TEA-TIME 


*<Tf you bow at all, bow low.’’ 


Ir was supper hour at the Pine Grove House and 
the great dining-room was filled with the clang of 
voices and clatter of dishes, the hurry of untidy 
maids, and the raucous scraping of chairs as late 
comers took their places at the small tables which 
dotted the bare floor. 

Mrs. Loring surveyed the food before her with 
a peevish expression of discontent. “The cold 
meat is stringy, as a matter of course,” she said, 
peering down at the tiny platters through her lor- 
enette. All the other women in the house envied 
her that gesture: it was so superior. “And the 
fried potatoes are greasy and burned. What shall 
you have, Helen? That bread looks underdone.” 

The waitress pouted her lips sulkily — poor girls 
on whom the poor boarders wreaked their dissat- 
isfaction. Helen was used to being the mollifying 
agent in attendance on her mother. She gave the 
maid a conciliatory smile and requested a cup of 
tea. 
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“The Lindsays are making cocoa at their table,” 
remarked Mrs. Loring. “ Why, here is Mr. Platt!” 

Their landlord had entered the room, without 
their knowledge, and made his way to them. He, 
stood there between the two, smiling in congratu- 
lation. 

“ Ladies,” said he, “I’ve brought you company. 
This young man’s been asking for you.” 

Helen looked up, bewildered, and she looked up 
into the face of Christopher Grant. 

He was not at all abashed,—he never was 
abashed,—yet in his eyes shone that expression 
which, in a nature less sweet, would have betok- 
ened amusement. He stood, hat and stick in hand, 
before them, and made a queer little gesture of 
deprecation. 

“TI could n’t tell you how this happened, Mrs. 
Loring,” he pleaded in his gentle voice. “I asked 
my guide,” glancing toward the retreating back of 
Jonas Platt, “if he would help me to find you. 
The next thing I knew, I was pitched head fore- 
most into your presence. Please forgive my stu- 
pidity.” 

All older women — all women —liked Christo- 
pher Grant. He owned the rare quality of honest 
and consistent kindness. A wall-flower had once 
observed, in speaking of some future festivity: “I 
shall dance if Kit Grant is there.” Matrons noticed 
that he was the one man who saw when they 
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needed their wraps. “You always feel so looked 
after,” said an old lady at a dinner, “if Kit but helps 
you to olives.” And yet, as his mother reflected, 
he was so light! 

Helen struggled through that first instant with 
a weight of embarrassment. Mrs. Loring’s ner- 
vousness, however, was soothed by the ease of the 
young man’s attitude, and she it was who said 
readily :— 

“Since you are here, you will have a cup of tea 
with us, won’t you? Lula, bring another chair. 
You can move a trifle nearer me, Helen, and make 
room.” 

Christopher perceived that this would be the 
simplest method of escape from his dilemma. He 
thanked his hostess and took the chair produced 
by the hand-maiden Lula, saying, as he drew it to 
the table, “I can’t in the least explain how it was, 
with all the hours of the day and night at my dis- 
posal, I should have hit upon the exact time when 
you were at tea for my arrival. Still it is highly 
characteristic, as any of my friends would willingly 
testify. Thank you. I’d like a glass of water, 
please.” 

“Doubtless you dine late,” said Mrs. Loring, 
“and six o’clock did not have any special signifi- 
cance for you. It is the universal supper hour 
throughout the country boarding-houses. Another 
plate, Lula.” 
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Christopher resolved to make Helen speak. If her 
aloofness meant shame, he was sorry for her. If it 
meant anger, he was sorry for himself. He glanced 
across the semi-circle of birds’ bath tubs with which 
Lula was fringing his plate. 

“T have come to you in distress,” he said. “I lost 
my St. Columba ring last night.” 

Helen’s sober eyes brightened and seemed, for the 
first time, to approach him. “Do you mean you lost 
it here?” 

“It must have been here. I missed it as soon as 
we reached home. Can you remember my laying it 
down anywhere, Miss Loring?” 

“ T can’t remember anything about it,” she replied, 
“after you handed it to me to examine. I should 
have said you put it on your finger at once.” 

“Did I show it to you, Mrs. Loring?” he ad- 
dressed the older woman. 

In that secret corner of the heart where lie 
hidden the thoughts which never come to speech, 
Mrs. Loring kept her maternal hope that Helen 
might some day be released by a husband’s hand 
from the Pine Grove House. Every man she met 
belonged at sight to one of two classes: he was 
either eligible or ineligible for this position. Ap- 
parently in the youth now present were combined 
every qualification for Helen’s rescue. The poor 
lady only felt it necessary to set a guard upon her- 
self lest she should portray too clearly the match- 
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making mamma who defeats her purpose by her 
eagerness. 

She answered Christopher in her soft, even voice. 
from which she strove to suppress any note of 
especial interest. Covertly she admired Helen’s 
dignity, the composure with which, so soon as she 
had recovered her poise and learned that there was 
a reason for this visit, she became the amiable host- 
ess, without a touch of coquetry or, on the other 
hand, of equally self-conscious frigidity. On the 
whole, in this complicated existence, there is no 
more efficient help than common sense nor one, de- 
spite its name, more uncommon. Helen displayed 
the even balance of her mind as she could, if given 
time to recollect her forces. She talked on placidly 
in seeming oblivion of the heavy, ugly tableware, 
the coarsely served, coarse food, the meanness of 
their surroundings. 

A little smiling man entered the room, bearing a 
muskmelon under each arm. He established him- 
self at a neighboring table and, withan air of the 
utmost good-will, proceeded to divide his fruit, to ° 
distribute it among his family, and sent three slices 
on a large, cracked plate, “ with the compliments of 
A. J. Post,” to Mrs. Loring. Another guest brought 
in a cheese and he, too, presented bits to neigh- 
boring friends. A motherly soul, in an enormous 
cap, carried a small basket of peaches swinging on 
one arm. By this time Christopher had grown so 
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absorbed in the ways of the house that he feared 
he did not duly conceal the feeling. Helen watched 
his gaze seek Mrs. Ecker’s partition of her fruit, 
and her cheeks reddened under those intent, beam- 
ing eyes. He turned away in time to catch her 
expression. 

“Is n’t that charming?” he exclaimed with every 
accent of sincerity. “Such comradeship and gener- 
osity! I love to see it.” 

The comment was girlish and the accompanying 
look had a trace of feminine tenderness. There 
was no effeminacy in Christopher Grant. <As cer- 
tain women possess a fine manliness of character, 
so there are men who have been dowered with a 
loveliness of soul that is oftener found in woman- 
kind. Helen knew their guest spoke truthfully 
and, in her strange home, she was comforted. 

Mrs. Loring, never disposed to conversation, was 
unusually silent while these two talked freely and 
did not need her. As they rose from the table and 
threaded their devious way to the outer door, a 
maid stopped Helen, who chanced to be ahead. 

“There’s a lady at the back door,” was the mes- 
sage, “has just sent up word she wanted to see 
about your washing, —a nigger lady. Shall she go 
to your room ?” 

Helen spoke over her shoulder: “ Mother, Mrs. 
Dover is in the kitchen. I’ll run down and inter- 
view her.” 
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Mrs. Loring clutched at the opportunity. She 
had been undecided as to the pretext by which 
she could leave the young people together. This 
was not, at its best, a setting for romance. A lis- 
tening, regardful third person still further compli- 
cated matters. And still she wished the more de- 
voutly to be proper because of her residence in 
Queer Street. 

“No, let me, dear,” she answered quickly. “I 
am the one she wants to see. Will you take Mr. 
Grant out to the veranda? I can find you there 
by and by. This,” to Christopher and with her 
gracious air, “is a domestic detail that cannot be 
neglected.” 

She hastened away, happy in the belief that the 
smile she had surprised on the young man’s face 
revealed as keen a joy at her disappearance as she 
felt in disappearing. She was convinced he would 
make the most of his time. 

Helen, however, proved to have her own ideas 
of what became them both. 

“Shall we search for the ring where we were 
sitting?” she inquired when they were left to 
themselves. “Or do you suppose you could have 
dropped it on the road to the gate?” 

“We might try everything,” said Christopher. 
“Tet us start from the piazza and walk on down 
toward the entrance. It may be scattered any- 
where between this point and my own home. The 
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only reason I had that ring to lose was because I 
haven’t owned it long enough to lose it before 
this.” 

They examined the floor by the window where 
the party had been gathered together, and from 
there sauntered down the steps, Helen conscien- 
tiously scrutinizing the ground, Christopher less 
devoted to the matter in hand. So they paced 
along the graveled road, the girl’s face prettily 
intent. 

“You take one side and I the other,” she said, 
crossing the way. He followed her. 

“Oh, no. It could n’t be there. I sat on the right 
side of the carriage. Don’t you remember I 
drove?” 

She gave him an earnest glance. “You have 
searched the carriage ? ” 

“Oh, it is n’t there.” 

This was the first truth he had told to-night 
regarding the ring, and he uttered it. with unction. 
They went on with lagging steps. 

At some distance from the house they met Maud 
Talbot lounging up the hill. She was idling away 
the time until she could go to her supper with the 
least chance of encountering Harold Smith. Her 
brow was set in a bored frown, her pink lips were 
pouting, 

After Christopher’s introduction to the inner 
life of the Pine Grove House through the dining- 
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room, Helen had small desire to deepen the impres- 
sion thus produced by bringing forward the Child 
of the Marshalsea. Yet she was touched by the 
girl’s expression. She remembered how long Maud 
and she had been friends, after their fashion of 
friendship, and crowning all was a feeling that it 
would be selfish not to share this acquaintance. 
She stopped and presented Mr. Grant. 

Straightway her spirits fell. She would have 
maintained that hers was pride of sex, holding 
high the standard of. womanhood, vexed to see it 
stoop to the attitude of flirtation. Whatever the 
foundation, the structure was dismay as Maud fell 
instantly into the nonsense which is an unknown 
tongue to the girl outside her class, although ap- 
parently amusing to the wisest of men. Christo- 
pher Grant was far from wise, and he was taken 
by her gayety, adopting its pace at once. Helen 
stood alone, one side. 

“Mr. Grant lost a valuable ring last night, 
Maud,” she announced, “ and he thinks it was lost 
here. We have been looking for it everywhere. 
You have n’t seen it, by any chance ?” 

“Tf I had,” was the flippant retort, “I should 
keep it in hope of a reward. How much is offered, 
Mr. Grant? Because maybe I have it in my pocket 
at this minute.” 

Christopher gave Helen his confidence by the 
manner in which he asked: “ How much should 
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you say it was worth? There is the wish, you 
know.” 

“ Oh,is it a fairy ring?” Maudcried. “Do tell me 
about the wish.” 

He did so, at more length, Helen felt, than was 
warranted by his listener’s understanding. Maud 
was in ecstasies. 

“ Now I shall never give it up,” said she, “ never 
in the world. What power I have in my pocket!” 

“Have you a pocket?” Christopher scoffed. 
“That is the question. My sister tells me pockets 
are n’t worn this summer.” 

Maud tapped the cheap little bead bag which 
hung suspended from her waist. “This is just as 
good for purposes of concealment. Nevertheless, 
since I have entered upon a career of crime I must 
secure a better hiding-place. And you won’t see 
your ring again, Mr. Grant; never any more.” 

“Not even after you have made your wish?” 

“ Well, then, perhaps. If the reward is large.” 

Christopher had grown somewhat tired of her. 
Helen was debating whether, by any possibility, 
Maud could really have found the ring. The girl’s 
intelligence, sharpened by the outlaw life she led, 
Showed her that this was the time for departure. 
Helen’s patience was evidently wearing thin, and 
the young man’s vagrant fancy wandered by her. 

“I guess I’ll take myself and my spoils away,” 
she proclaimed buoyantly, moving on up the path. 
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“TI have n’t had my supper yet. When you’re in- 
clined to make a liberal offer, Mr. Grant, and when 
I’ve made my wish, I’ll return your property to 
you — perhaps.” 

“T shall live on that promise, such as it is,” said 
he, raising his hat. 

Then Maud ran on up the road, and the two 
resumed their walk. 

“You don’t suppose she could be in earnest?” 
Helen suggested. 

| On, n0.” 

He thrust one hand, as if mechanically, into a 
waistcoat pocket. It fell limply at his side. He 
stood still, surveying Helen with great eyes of 
dismay. 

“Tt is gone,” said he. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ST. COLUMBA WORKS MISCHIEF 


‘‘Trust thou thy Love ; if she be proud, is she not sweet ?” 


“Wat do you mean?” demanded Helen Loring. 

She faced Christopher,—a tall, white figure 
standing majestically before him. The ludicrous 
aspect of the dilemma leaped uppermost in the 
minds of both. He smiled as he realized how like 
their attitudes to a stern schoolmistress and a 
naughty boy. It angered Helen. 

“What do you mean?” she persisted. 

Christopher shrugged his shoulders, throwing 
out his hands in an imploring gesture. “Oh, Miss 
Loring, as you are strong be merciful. I wanted so 
much to see you again! I could n’t trump up any 
other excuse; and so I pretended to lose my ring.” 

“You had not lost it?” 

“T had not. Now I have. It 7s gone. See.” He 
turned the pocket wrong side out. “I’m well paid 
for my fooling. Don’t you try to add compound 
interest to my punishment, will you?” 

His pleading eyes looked down upon her. She 
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might have been kind, for sense leans toward toler- 
ation, were it not for the spark of fun she caught 
lurking beneath the entreaty. At the suspicion of 
his laughter at her,in her ridiculous home, she 
stiffened into a harder demeanor. 

“Tt does n’t strike me as the best. of jokes,” she 
said haughtily, with a motion as if to leave him. 
“There seems something not altogether respectful 
in this trick of yours.” 

Christopher’s face burned. “My dear Miss Lor- 
ing! How could you think such an unthinkable 
thing? I can’t begin to tell you (you would n’t 
listen if I tried) how deeply I respect and admire 
you, and how far I am from playing pranks at 
your expense. Don’t you understand? Can’t you 
see? It was because I wanted so much to come.” 

There is one malevolent fairy to attend, unbid- 
den, every christening, and she bestows on the 
child a gift that must, in a measure, counterbal- 
ance the offerings of generous godmothers. Helen 
had received a good heart and brain and body, but 
to these the witch-sponsor had added imagination, 
and there is nothing more sure to bring a little joy 
and great misery. The creative faculty works, in 
petty ways, to the production of motives and of 
causes, of self-torment and distrust. Helen saw 
herself, while Christopher was speaking, in all the 
abasement of that afternoon’s walk. She read his 
chivalrous impulse to come to her relief. She was 
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convinced —and this was true —that so she might 
account for his presence now at the Pine Grove 
House. He had quixotically determined to take 
her side, and this was the method chosen to pro- 
claim his championship. Nothing touches a woman 
so tenderly as protection; nothing so roughly as 
patronage. She assured herself Christopher Grant 
would not so have treated those girls with whom 
he had been talking on the veranda, those carefully 
bred girls, chaperoned by his mother and his sister. 

“Don’t let us discuss the matter,” she replied, 
taking refuge in the most exasperating of all re- 
torts. “There is nothing to be gained by it, since 
the thing is done. Now we must search for your 
ring in earnest.” 

Christopher mentally consigned the fateful stone 
and his patron saint alike to the deepest shades of 
oblivion, nor were his spirits raised by the sight, at 
that instant, of Maud Talbot skipping down the 
steps, her face most plainly set in their direction. 
Two plans can seldom fit together, and Maud, 
having found little to tempt her appetite in the 
remains of a frugal supper, had soon quitted the 
dining-room, and then— Harold Smith stood in 
the doorway. She told herself she was obliged to 
seek Helen and her companion; he must be made 
to see that there were other men in her world 
besides one who despised her. 

“Found the ring?” she called. 
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“ Maud,” said Helen, “tell me if you have? Mr. 
Grant has really — he is really very much dis- 
tressed.” 

For answer Maud pulled her little chatelaine 
purse wrong side out. Helen recalled the same 
affirmation in Christopher. “They are both such 
children,” she thought. 

“See for yourself,” cried the girl. “I asked Sam, 
this morning, what had become of my mail, and he 
said, “I don’t know nothin’ about no letters.” I 
think that’s a pretty complete denial. I don’t 
know nothing about no ring.” 

Christopher feared his confirmed silence seemed 
like cowering. “Come, let us look for it,” he sug- 
gested recklessly. 

Helen moved on, her earnest eyes downcast. “I 
am afraid it’s growing too dark to search much 
longer,” she remarked. “We shall have to give it 
up for to-night.” 

Christopher shot a hesitating glance in her direc- 
tion. “I might come to-morrow ?” 

“Why not post a notice in the office?” Helen 
began hurriedly. “If any one finds it I will see that 
it is sent to you.” 

She was a step in advance of the others. Maud 
was more loyal than most girls, while Christopher 
Grant and she cared nothing whatever for each 
other. Yet there is a subtle affinity between like 
natures, and these two exchanged an involuntary 
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look of amusement as they detected the intention 
of Helen’s speech. He thanked her and said good- 
night, having nothing else left for him to say. 

“ Good-night,” she answered promptly, and 
turned to go back to the house. 

Maud meant to follow her. Some moments ago 
she had seen the Princess, with her father, wan- 
der out along the path leading to the grove. Now 
Harold Smith deliberately joined the tall form in 
ministerial black and the slender white figure 
wrapped in a scarf of scarlet crépe. Between the 
two he strolled slowly on in the narrow way. 
Maud tossed her head and whirled about, smiling 
up at Christopher. 

There was that in her defiant look which awoke 
the mischievous element in him, smarting under 
Helen Loring’s reproof. “Walk to the gate with 
me,” he coaxed. 

* All right,” said Maud. 

Helen had gone to her room, closing the door 
between herself and her mother, when there came 
a shy rap demanding entrance, and she caught the 
rustle of a gown upon the sill. She set down her 
hair-brush with an impatient thud. “Come in,” 
she gave a whispering call. 

Maud thrust her head around the door-jamb. 
“ You mad?” 

“ Don’t be silly. Come in.” 

“ Answer my question. Are you mad?” 
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“Of course I’m not angry. Why should I be? 
Don’t stand there talking where every one can 
hear you.” 

Maud accordingly shut the door and, flinging 
herself into the room, fluttered down on to the 
edge of the bed. There she sat, her hands clasped 
around her knees, glancing furtively at Helen, 
who was assiduously brushing her hair. 

“Tt was mean,” she began, after waiting in vain 
for the other to speak. “It was dirt mean, Nelly. 
I don’t see whatever made me do it.” 

“Made you do what?” 

“Tf you ’re not going to play fair there ’s no use 
talking. You know as well as I do what I’m ery- 
ing about.” Here Maud made a dab at both eyes 
with her handkerchief. “And I tell you I don’t 
see how it happened. Only I wanted to show off 
before Harold Smith.” 

Helen’s fingers trembled over the long tress they 
were braiding. “ Was Harold Smith there?” 

“Was he there? Why, he was walking with the 
Princess. Did n’t you catch on? Honestly I felt as 
if I must let him see some man — and a better 
looking man than he was —paying me attention. 
That was why I did it. Truly it was. And I’m 
sorry I said ‘Catch on? ” 

She was encouraged by an intangible softening 
in her listener’s attitude, to rise and cross the 
narrow room. 
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“ He thinks a lot of you.” 

“ Nonsense.” 

“Oh, he does,” stroking the thick braids as she 
lifted them in one hand. “He looked at you when- 
ever he spoke to me, and he shook hands with you 
last — that ’s a sure sign — though you happened 
to be standing next him. And we talked about 
you almost all the time while we were going down 
to the gate. Honest we did.” 

Helen was rummaging in a drawer. Thus she 
felt obliged to avert her head: “ What did you 
say?” 

“He was afraid it seemed presuming — his 
coming here twice in twenty-four hours. He 
owned up that was an excuse about the ring. 
‘But I did want to see her!’ said he. Those were 
the very words, Nelly Loring.” 

Helen returned to her mirror. It reflected her 
crimson cheeks. “I suppose he did — for he is 
kind — after that scene at his house to-day.” 

“Oh, don’t be morbid. Can’t you take a com- 
pliment nicely, like any other girl ?” 

“No,” she answered with hard emphasis, and 
speaking apparently to herself in the glass, “for 
Iam not like any other girl. I belong, body and 
soul, to the Pine Grove House.” 


CHAPTER IX 


JUST CAUSE AND IMPEDIMENT 


‘‘How many things are ill done, because they are done but 
once.” 


Wuat Maud Talbot saw was Harold’s meeting 
with Miss Joralemon and her father, and that they 
fell into conversation together. What she did not 
see was the girl’s startled greeting, that she frowned 
slightly, irresolution clouding her eyes as if she 
might be meditating flight. Harold Smith saw 
this. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said stiffly. “I did not 
intend to disturb you. But, Miss Joralemon, I come 
with a message from my mother. Will you kindly 
accept me as an ambassador ?” 

She forced herself into response to his smile and 
presented him to her father. Harold’s sensitive 
pride, once aroused, considered him also rather 
unduly dignified, but he was gracious, and the 
situation began to lighten. 

“T am ready to hear anything Mrs. Smith has to 
gay,” the girl continued, while the three fell into 
step in the hard-trodden path. “It must be kindly, 
whatever comes from her.” 
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Harold’s face brightened. “Thank you,” he an- 
swered. “ That is true. My mother is all goodness. 
However, in this instance, she is moved by selfish 
considerations. She wished me to ask if you could 
20 with us to the mountains on Friday. We were 
planning a day’s trip, and she would like to have 
you of the party. There will be no one else besides 
ourselves.” 

He saw her glance toward her father; that she 
hesitated, with reluctance which was palpably seek- 
ing some escape. Instantly he grew merciless — 
the more because, already, love of her flooded his 
soul. What did this mean? he demanded harshly 
of himself. What was her avoidance of his mother, 
his dear simple mother ? 

“TI fear it would be impossible on Friday,” Sara 
Joralemon began. 

In that event, Mrs. Smith’s instructions had been 
to set any day most convenient for the invited 
guest. Harold, however, understood the nature of 
her subterfuge. 

“ That is unfortunate,” said he, bowing gravely. 

Her father, too, appeared distressed: “Could you 
not arrange” — his deep, rich voice interrupted. 
She laid one hand upon his arm, as if to silence him. 
And he said no more. 

She faced Harold fully. A crescent moon was 
crossing the clear sky. It shone straight down 
across one shoulder. She might have been Diana. 
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Her long, white gown curled about her feet on the 
grass. The scarlet line of her scarf encircled her 
arms. Above its intense color rose the exquisite 
face framed in the rich brown hair and lighted 
by her eyes. It is hard to withstand a war of the 
senses, and Harold bowed before her beauty while 
his anger was hot at the imputed slight to his 
mother. 

And yet was it a slight? Was there no more 
than contemptuous pity in that tendance of the sick 
woman, in every tender word to her, or of her, 
since then? He was teased by the mystery, its op- 
pression deepening every remembrance of her. And 
so he remembered the more. 

“Tam sorry,” said the low voice, and her face 
was troubled. She looked sorry. “Nor can I give 
any reason. But please tell your mother I would 
go gladly if I could.” 

Her manner bore every sign of truth. Still it is 
hard to be just with those we love, and a growing 
passion swept aside the young man’s reason. He 
felt a fierce desire to see her suffer — this girl who 
held aloof from his mother. 

“T shall tell her,” he answered roughly, “that you 
refuse; certainly no more than that. And perhaps 
she may guess the reason. She is very quick at 
guessing.” 

“Sara!” the old man interrupted once more. 

“ Hush, father.” She raised one hand uncertainly 
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and laid it against her cheek, giving Harold a 
quick, frightened glance that knocked at his heart 
like the cry of a child: “What reason is there to 
guess?” 

He could not have gone on, nor voiced the sus- 
picions that enraged him. This was unnecessary, 


however. In another instant she had divined his - 


meaning, and gave him back wrath for wrath. 

“You cannot imagine — It is inconceivable that 
you should.” As she reached the words she shrank 
from them. No one could express to a man, even 
to deny, the vulgarity of his mother. “ Will you 
tell Mrs. Smith, please,” she concluded haughtily, 
“that I shall be happy to go with her to the moun- 
tains ?” 

She took her father’s arm and they turned away, 
leaving Harold standing alone in the path. 

So it came about that the party had left the house 
together, with Maud Talbot spying upon them from 
behind the bowed shutters of her room, when she 
gave a little cry of pleasure, and threw the blinds 
wide open. “I am glad Anthony ’s come,” she said 
in soliloquy. 

The stage was winding its slow way up the ap- 
proach to the house. Among its passengers her 
vagrant gaze had discovered Helen’s brother. His 
was always a noticeable figure, tall and broad- 
shouldered, and straight, with heavy hair which 
fell in a wave across his forehead over mournfully 
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soft brown eyes. Those who knew the young man 
but slightly were misled by his gentle eyes. They 
did not take into consideration the square chin and 
the firm set of his lips. 

Mrs. Loring, bent over her embroidery in a nook 
of the veranda, saw him at once and, disengaging 
. herself from a circle of discursive matrons, hurried 
forward in greeting. 

“ Such a delightful surprise!” she cried. 

“Her son Anthony,” explained Mrs. Kellogg to a 
new acquaintance. “ He’s the apple of his mother’s 
eye.” 

“ A nice-looking apple.” 

“Oh, Anthony is a dear. Every one knows that. 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Rutherford is very fond of him.” 

“How happy his mother is,” Mrs. Ashley ob- 
served, watching the welcome. “Where does he 
come from —the city ?” 

“Yes; New York. He is junior partner in the 
firm of Howard, Kimball and Company. I fancy 
his cousin, Stuyvesant Rutherford, helped him to 
it. They are very fond of him. He’s at their house 
on Madison Avenue a great deal.” 

“He must be making money.” Mrs. Ashley’s eyes 
brightened as is usual with certain persons if dis- 
cussing wealth. 

“Why, as to that,’ Mrs. Kellogg lowered her 
tone and leaned forward in the big rocking-chair, 
“poor Anthony is hampered. There were debts 
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and obligations. His father was the black sheep 
of the family, and he left everything in confusion. 
I expect Anthony to redeem their fortunes. He 
should make a brilliant marriage, for he is irre- 
sistible to women.” 

This was to be put to the test. Scarcely had the 
mother and son found Helen than he demanded 
with an eagerness that astonished them : — 

“Have you heard anything from Mrs. Malcolm 
Grant?” 

“She called on us — yes,—with her son and 
daughter,” Mrs. Loring replied laconically. 

“Oh, so they came? And how were they? 
Nice ?” 

The two women avoided each other’s eyes. “We 
were not especially impressed,” said Helen. 

Anthony’s face fell. “I am sorry,” he observed, 
still stroking his sister’s hand as he held it, but 
meditatively, as if his thoughts were elsewhere. 
“T am sorry. You see they are clients of mine, 
after a fashion. Howard, Kimball and Company 
are the lawyers for the Benson estate, and the 
Grants are among the heirs. What seemed the 
matter?” 

“ The Pine Grove House,” Mrs. Loring answered, 
in the bitterness of her secret soul. “ Confront that 
with narrow, timid society leaders of a country 
town, and you can fancy what took place.” 

“But the son? Do you except him?” 
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“The son is an exception.” 

“Mother is sensitive,” Helen interposed, with a 
nervous appeal to Anthony plain upon her face, 
“although the facts are, of course, as she states 
them. Mrs. Grant and her daughter appeared to 
be village aristocrats, with all that the term im- 
plies; self-consciousness and profound ignorance 
of any standards save their own. The Pine Grove 
House is not in Northwood favor. They were 
afraid to be more than barely civil, lest we pre- 
sume upon it, and they might be forced to show 
us to their friends. It was quite apparent, and, as 
you can understand, not altogether an agreeable 
experience for us.” 

“No, I can understand that.” Anthony was still 
stroking her hand. Still his eyes were far away. 

“ Have you returned their visit ?” 

“Not yet. The week is n’t up, and, naturally, we 
were in no great haste.” 

Suddenly his gaze came back to them. “ Will 
you go to-night with me?” 

Now the mother and daughter exchanged a 
startled look. “Oh, no,” Mrs. Loring cried in ex- 
postulation. “Not yet, Anthony.” 

“Will it make it easier if you wait?” 

“Why, a little. One has one’s mind made up to 
it by degrees. I could not go to-night.” 

“Very well,” he acquiesced, “although it is un- 
fortunate. I promised their cousin I would see 
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them directly, and — there are other reasons, busi- 
ness reasons. It is decidedly unfortunate.” 

At the mention of business (that awesome word 
to timid women) Mrs. Loring began to waver. 
Helen was waiting for it. 

“Oh, well, as long as it must be done some time, 
I suppose, on the whole, there is no need of our 
postponing the call. What do you say, Nelly ?” 

“T gay,” replied the girl, attempting to crush all 
irritation from her voice, “ that, if Anthony wishes 
us to go, we will go. He always has his way.” 

“Do 1?” inquired her brother, passing his arm 
about her shoulders, “even against your will? 
You have a strong will, too, sister.” 

Helen threw him one of her grave and discon- 
certing glances. “It has n’t come to a contest of 
wills. Until it does, you are sure to have your 
way.” 


CHAPTER X 


ANTHONY HAS HIS WAY 


‘¢ The smaller our world is, the larger are its ears.” 
MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


Durie the remainder of the day Anthony sought 
in vain for speech with Helen alone. She was 
always either with her mother or with Maud, 
between whom and himself there existed a good- 
fellowship which never warmed to flirtation. Long 
ago the girl had proved the futility of her arts 
upon Anthony Loring, and, accepting her defeat, 
she was henceforth his admiring and devoted ally. 

At sunset, when there was no further hope of 
finding his sister unattended, Anthony followed 
the two friends down to the pine grove where 
they had carried a book and their fancy-work, and 
were sitting on a shawl under the trees. Helen 
blushed guiltily as she watched his approach. 
Maud beamed her pleasure. 

“Oh, good,” she cried. “You can read aloud 
to us.” 

“Now, Maudie,” Anthony bent over her and took 
both hands, “I want you to be a nice little girl, 
won’t you? and oblige me. Run away and let me 
murmur something in Helen’s ear alone.” 
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Maud glanced from him to his sister. “No, I 
won't,” said she. 

“You won't? Why not? Don’t you wish to 
please poor Tony ?” 

“T wish to please poor Helen. She would rather 
have me stay.” 

“Why, Maud Talbot,” Helen exclaimed, some- 
what startled. “I never said a word.” 

Anthony’s brown eyes were very intent. “ What 
makes you think that, Maud?” he asked. 

“ Nelly looked it. I know she wants me to stay.” 

“ All right,” he assented readily. “Then I shall 
speak before you.” 

“Oh, no, Anthony.” 

“ My dear child, what do you imagine I have to 
say? You behave very oddly to-day, Helen.” 

Possibly she was conscious of this. At all events 
she shrugged her shoulders in a gesture of surren- 
der. She made no further demur. 

Anthony stood beside her, leaning against a tree 
trunk. He surveyed her as he spoke again, his 
careless manner belying his alert expression. 

“What was your private impression of this Mrs. 
Grant ? That was all I wished to ask you, really — 
about her and her family.” 

As if Helen had not been perfectly aware of the 
fact! With his gaze and Maud’s fixed upon her 
face, it was fretting that this should be the mo- 
ment wherein her color rose. “I told you when 
we were discussing them with mother.” 
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“Tell me again when mother is n’t here.” 

~ Why, Mrs. Grant is a well-preserved, youngish 
old woman ; the typical American parent, retiring 
behind her daughter. You know the sort.” 

“Has no will of her own? Takes it ready-made 
from her children ?” 

“Yes, exactly. I should say, takes it usually 
from Miss Grant. She cares most for the son, but 
she stands most in awe of the daughter. I noticed 
she looked at him when she was n’t talking, and at 
her when she was.” 

“Good!” Anthony exclaimed, smiting the knife- 
scarred pine beside him. “Is n’t she sharp though, 
Maudie? I knew she ’d have read them all.” 

Maud’s smile was enigmatic to him — not to 
Helen. “She discovered more yet about them.” 

Helen was ashamed and angry at the impulse on 
which she had given this testimony. Maud’s teas- 
ing amusement served further to harass her. 

“ Any one could see that much,” she declared, 
holding her head high. “ But it’s not nice to talk 
over one’s guests, even if they are not very nice 
themselves. Don’t catechise me any more, Tony.” 

“Oh, yes. Tell me about the daughter.” 

Helen hesitated — but she spoke. “ Miss Grant 
is an oldish young woman; the opposite of her 
mother. She is fading out, like a daguerreotype. 
I felt as if,” Helen’s eyes lighted with the joy of 
malice, “she had lost some of her sawdust — you 
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remember my pet doll Rosy? She is narrow as my 
finger, and hard — merciless, in fact.” 

“ As for the son?” 

“Oh, he is pleasant; rather undeveloped, but 
excessively kind. Maud has met him. She can 
give you her opinion.” 

She did so at length, although it was unneces- 
sary. What Helen had not said was eloquent on 
the theme of Christopher Grant. 

“He ’s all right,” Maud proclaimed boisterously. 
“He ’s just as nice as he can be. And he admires 
Nelly immensely.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Helen. 

“ Ah,” said Anthony. 

He took his knife from his pocket and fell to 
digging the moss from an old A. L., carved, years 
before, in the bark of the pine tree. 

“Wow did Maud happen to know Mr. Grant,” 
he asked, “and not the others?” 

Helen explained, with elaboration, as is one’s 
wont when self-conscious. 

“So it’s his ring,” Anthony observed, “ that’s 
advertised in the office. Is he likely to drop in 
again about it?” 

“ Certainly not. I told him if it came to light, 
I would see it was returned. Don’t mention the 
matter to-night, Anthony, if we should chance to 
meet him.” 

“Do you take me for a duffer?” her brother 
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replied indignantly. “There goes the tea-bell. 
Shall I help you up?” 

A little later, the proper calling-hour according 
to country custom having arrived, Mrs. Loring, 
between her son and daughter, ascended the steps 
past which Helen strolled a few days before. The 
party had been conveyed to town in the rusty 
hotel stage, and walked from the main street to 
the house Helen, as Anthony noticed, knew quite 
well how to find. It was a distinct relief that 
there was no group out of doors this evening. 
Few essays are more disconcerting than that of 
seeking acquaintances among possible strangers, 
where all are alike hidden by the dusk, although 
this is an experience common to village life of the 
summer. There were lights within the long win- 
dows, and from behind the thin curtains swaying 
in a breeze rose the high-pitched hum of feminine 
conversation. Helen felt a desperate desire to flee. 

Anthony rang the bell with an assurance that 
his sister envied. What must be the strength of 
a confidence that, as a good-looking, presentable, 
mannerly man, one is always welcome. A maid, 
who had flatly refused to wear a cap, admitted 
them to the broad hall and presented a salver for 
their cards. Without glancing at these, or learn- 
ing their names by inquiry, she ushered them, 
unannounced, into what Mrs. Grant never could 
remember was now the living-room. 
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Mother and daughter sat in a wide circle of 
women, like a wreath of sweet peas in the gay 
gossamer of their attire. Both rose to receive the 
new arrivals, the expression of their faces amus- 
ingly reproduced on every countenance in the room. 
To Helen it was also ludicrous that the rigid aloof- 
ness should so change at sight of Anthony. 

The first comers were all friends of Amy’s, a 
younger set, albeit no longer young, and a self- 
elected inner circle of Northwood society. As 
they were neither especially well informed nor 
agreeable, and laid no claim to beauty nor to wit, 
the town in general was content to dismiss them, 
with a laugh, to their coveted seclusion. They 
took themselves, nevertheless, very seriously in- 
deed. Their lines were drawn most strictly and, 
like true partisans, they suffered for their cause, 
since a circle limited to ten or twelve common- 
place members cannot offer much enjoyment to its 
component parts. The fine few included no mascu- 
line element except one college student and a lame 
old man. Christopher, therefore, in his occasional 
home visits, was made to feel foolish as the idol of 
a dozen silly girls. But he, they found, was as elu- 
sive as, when captured and cornered, he could be 
delightful. Even to-night he had escaped by one 
door while they floated in through another. 

“ And, after all, it was just as well,” Amy con- 
cluded at sight of Helen. 
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Celia Goddard recognized Miss Loring, as did 
Winifred Stowe, and the two, between whom she 
happened to be seated, determined to extinguish 
her forthwith. If languid drawls, and the broad 
sound of A, coupled with a blank expression or an 
insolent stare, could have served to annihilate this 
person of whom Kit Grant was the champion, their 
destructive work was perfect. Buta child of the 
Pine Grove House had learned to care for herself. 
Helen grew a little flushed and excited, yet she 
held her own. 

The two mothers fell into a constrained surface- 
talk, while Anthony deliberately chose a chair next 
to Amy Grant, and politely refused to see any 
efforts put forth by her guests to attract his at- 
tention from her. 

“I did not understand that you were expected, 
Mr. Loring,” she began, fluttering as she always 
did in addressing aman. “Nothing was said about 
it when we called on your mother the other day.” 

He took the fan from her lap and began to wield 
it gently, leaning slightly toward her as he did so. 
Everything in this world is relative. The ordinary 
attention of a man to a woman was extraordinary 
to Amy Grant. Never attractive, she had seen 
youth drag by and spinsterhood succeed, while 
not once, in the isolated life she led, had come 
experience of the look, or the tone, or the manner, 
before which she flushed uneasily. 
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“T arrived without warning,” he answered. The 
sentence was simple enough, but his eyes were 
speaking as well. “I found there was some busi- 
ness here I must attend to, and I welcomed any 
excuse to visit my family. It is doubly welcome 
now,” he added with a telling pause before the 
last word. 

Amy’s breath came heavily and fast. She felt it 
a social duty to be severe with this young man, for 
did he not, too, belong to the Pine Grove House? 
And yet she could not be severe. Were he old, 
and plain, and prosy, his attitude of devotion must 
have touched her unawakened imagination. And 
Anthony was neither old, nor plain, nor prosy. 
Her eyelids drooped beneath the splendor of his 
glance. 

“ Since I am here,” he said in the same meaning 
tone, “I hope I may be able to stay on for a while. 
There is nothing attractive in town at this season; 
there is in Northwood.” 

He was far too acute to attempt so bold an 
introduction, did he not know the woman. He 
knew Amy Grant. At the first glimpse of her, as 
before that, at Helen’s description, he had recalled 
the familiar type. 

“TI hope you will stay,” said Amy. 

“Oh, Mr. Loring,’ Dorothy Abbott interrupted, 
bringing her resolute little person into their dia- 
logue, “is Amy asking you to come to the tennis 
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meet to-morrow? Do be persuaded. We need 
another man.” 

Northwood had not as yet reached golf. Its lei- 
sure class was always toiling after the Sunday 
papers with their intelligence of what the smart 
set elsewhere was about. It was conservative, 
withal, and did not readily assimilate ideas, so 
that it was difficult, as in this matter of amuse- 
ments, to change in all that the lively folk out in 
the world seemed to adopt and throw aside like 
broken toys. 

“I shall be delighted,” Anthony murmured 
civilly. He caught his mother’s entreating ges- 
ture, and rose to take leave. As he reached out 
his hand for Amy’s he lowered his voice again: 
“Is there any chance of my playing with you?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

There was every chance. 

“I mean — that is selfish, of course. It is only 
that I would rather have you to myself than one 
of a crowd. Good-night.” 

There was every chance, and yet to Amy came 
the intoxicating pride of her whose smile is coy- 
eted, whose lightest preference desired. It was all 
so unforeseen, so strange. She began in a new 
direction to have a high opinion of herself. This, 
as the philosopher of Thrums has told us, “is often 
called falling in love.” 


CHAPTER XI 


«A YOUNG MAN NAMED SMITH” 


‘“We do nothing wel! till we know our worth; nothing best till 
we forget it.’ 


Heten stood near her brother as the carriage 
returned which had taken Harold Smith’s party 
to the mountains. The young man sat beside the 
coachman. The other seat was empty. He looked 
up, caught Helen’s eye, and bowed. 

“Who is that?” asked Anthony. 

“One of the boarders; a young man named 
Smith.” 

“ Harold Smith?” 

“Why, yes.” Helen stared a little. “Do you 
know him?” 

“Slightly. He won’t remember me. Introduce 
us, will you?” 

She hesitated: “My own acquaintance would 
hardly ” — 

“I have a particular reason,” Anthony insisted 
in a rapid undertone, as Harold sprang from the 
carriage, “a business reason, too.” 

His sister advanced a step. “Have you come 
back alone, Mr. Smith?” she inquired pleasantly. 
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He met her, hat in hand, evidently glad of the 
conversational opening. “ My mother has fallen in 
love with the Summit House,” he said in the voice 
of one sure of a hearing. “So she has overturned 
all our plans and insisted upon staying on there 
for a few days at least.” 

“You left her at the hotel, then ?” 

“Yes, with Miss Joralemon.” His color height- 
ened at the mention of that name. “I ran down 
to attend to a little business and for some extra 
clothing. I am to take up what we need day after 
to-morrow.” 

His confidence in her interest was pretty to see, 
with Helen’s answering good-will. It struck An- 
thony forcibly as he watched the two from a little 
distance. He detected in them what Helen had 
found between Christopher and Maud Talbot — 
that kinship of nature which is far from identity, 
and which, in our blindness, we are prone to say 
inclines “each to his own.” As if nature did not 
demand complement rather than duplication. This 
- Anthony perceived. 

“They will love elsewhere,” he concluded, “ al- 
though they have liked each other from the first.” 

Helen now presented her brother. “We have 
met before,” said Anthony in his genial manner, 
“at the office of Howard, Kimball and Company. I 
am junior partner, Mr. Smith.” 

“ Oh, indeed.” Harold regarded him more atten- 
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tively. “I remember now, of course.” They shook 
hands with masculine display of heartiness. “It 
was one morning last March when I came in to 
consult the firm about some legal question con- 
cerning the Benson estate.” 

Helen raised her eyebrows. She wondered if this 
allusion meant any connection between Harold and 
the Grant family. No one enlightened her at the 
time. The young men parted, Anthony stepping 
aside to give place to Maud Talbot, who hurried 
up as soon as Harold disappeared in the office. 

“So he’s come back,” she said. 

“ And you were on the watch,” Anthony teased 
her. “Is that one of your victims, Maudie?” 

“ Heavens, no,” she cried with suspicious vehe- 
mence. “I detest the very sight of him. I was in 
hopes he had gone for good—he and his Miss 
J oralemon.” 

“Who is Miss Joralemon ?” 

“What a number of questions you ask, Anthony 
Loring.” 

“ Because I happen to be curious about a number 
of people, Maud Talbot.” 

“Miss Joralemon,” Helen informed him, “is an 
exquisite fine lady who has dropped into the Pine 
Grove House by mistake,— she and her father, a 
nice old clergyman.” 

“Mr. Joralemon’s gone, too,” Maud interrupted 
her to announce. “He took the New York train — 
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so Tommy says— yesterday morning. He went all 
alone.” 

Helen and Anthony exchanged a smile across 
the girl’s fluffy hair before the former continued 
her story. “They keep aloof from every one. I 
was surprised to hear the daughter was with Mrs. 
Smith. I don’t see yet how they became acquainted 
with her.” 

“You know she and Harold were talking to- 
gether the other night,” again Maud interpolated. 
“Maybe they met before they came here.” 

“Maybe,” was Helen’s indifferent comment. 

Anthony had now gained several scraps of in- 
formation. He realized how much Maud cared for 
Harold and how very little Helen. 

Somewhat later he sauntered out to where a 
solitary figure was smoking, strolling back and 
forth along the path that led to the grove. 

“May I join you?” Anthony inquired, pulling 
out his pipe. 

Harold gave the American assent, “ Why cer- 
tainly,” adding with manifest truth, “I shall be 
delighted. I was feeling lonely to-night.” 

“ Evidently you are a devoted gon.” 

“I have sufficient reason to be. My mother 
deserves it.” 

“ And yet you should be able to amuse yourself 
in her absence. What are pretty girls made for? 
And there is a wide choice of pretty girls up there.” 
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He nodded toward the house as they fell into step 
together. 

“T don’t know any of our fellow boarders,” 
Harold responded rather stiffly, “with the excep- 
tion of your sister and — and one other.” 

“Mrs. Smith doubtless has made friends ?” 

“No.” 

Anthony puffed at his pipe for a moment’s si- 
lence. “Have you run up against that wall, too?” 
he finally asked. 

The last word was the solace it was designed 
to Harold’s pride. He felt as if he had found a 
friend. 

“What is the wall, anyway?” he demanded. 
“ Explain that, please. Of course I have seen it.” 

“ First tell me what your experience has been.” 

Without Anthony’s implication of a common 
ground he could not have answered freely. 
Granted that, it seemed a relief to speak. “ We 
have been here a week now, mother and I, and in 
that time, save for your sister and one other, not a 
woman has spoken to us or noticed us. Oh, yes! 
There have been two or three of such a very fishy 
sort that even my guileless mother could not re- 
spond to their advances. The best have retreated 
within the wall you speak of, and glare at us over 
the top.” 

“Exactly.” Anthony nodded his head. “You see 
it’s like this, Smith: the Pine Grove House is a 
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refuge. Aside from the shop-girl element, that is a 
mere summer adjunct, and a few innocents like 
yourself, the residents are all people with a his- 
tory; with something — often it’s only poverty — 
which they are trying to hide. Every one is on the 
defensive, suspicious of every one else. You must 
live down the first distrust before you can be 
admitted even to the outer circle. And that takes 
time.” 

“There are circles and circles then? I sus- 
pected it.” 

“ Oh, the society of the Pine Grove House has 
laws and leaders as inflexible as rule the court of 
England. First in consequence are the nobility, 
who belong to some good old family. It is a mere 
detail that said family have shipped them up here 
to be rid of them. Next come the gentry, who are 
let in for the card-parties and piazza gossip, but 
not on equal terms. They are those who have once 
been well-to-do, or of a degree of social prominence 
in the outside world. Then there are the dourgeois ; 
they never have been and never will be anything 
more than failures. And, last of all,is the summer 
mob of clerks and typewriters. There you have us. 
Can’t you understand that a stranger must present 
letters of introduction — and to the right people — 
to be accepted offhand ?” 

Harold listened with a thorough-going attention. 
What, hitherto, had implied scorn of his mother 
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was shown to be a far more complicated matter, 
and one which it amused him to investigate. 

“T have noticed a party near us in the dining- 
room,” he observed. “I suppose they would come 
within the Bourgeois bounds. Their conversation 
always pleases me; they try so painfully to ape 
the gentry.” 

“T know what you mean. The mob is frankly 
and happily vulgar, and the nobility can do no 
wrong. The gentry and the common people are on 
their promotion, and | aim at correctness — with- 
out once hitting it—in their manners and their 

speech.” 

“That ’s it. They are profuse with ‘beg pardon,’ 
and ‘allow me.” And they make such a mouthful 
of ‘don’t you. They always say ‘to you and I,’ and 
use ‘whom’ as the subject of a verb. * Eyether ’ 
and ‘nyether’ are a matter of course.” 

Anthony laughed. “As Maud Talbot puts it: 
ph) have a mamma when they come here, but she 
is ‘mother’ before the week is out. All slang is 
rigorously eschewed except the jargon they gather 
from aes novels or the society notes in the news- 
papers.” 

Harold fanned himself with his straw hat. “To 
what class does Miss Talbot herself belong?” 

“Oh, she’s all right; nobility. Her father is a 
reprobate son of old Commodore Talbot. Maud has 
good blood. He leaves her to herself shamelessly, 
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while he’s bumming around the country at large. 
Mrs. Lindsay is supposed to matronize the child, 
but she’s really come up as best she could. At 
least Jim Talbot has the grace to keep out of her 
way. He seldom appears on the scene, and I hear 
he’s drinking himself to death with all possible 
dispatch; good riddance, too.” 

“What will become of her?” 

“Some of the Talbots may swoop down to the 
rescue. I’m sure I don’t know.” 

“She is a pretty girl.” 

“She is a good girl. Next to Helen I’m fond of 
that poor little thing. You can’t guess what she’s 
been. through.” 

“ And I have added to the pain,” thought Har- 
old remorsefully, without any definite idea as to 
whereof his guilt consisted. “Surely I could do 
something to cheer her, or, if not that, to relieve 
her of this state of blush and quiver at the mere 
sight of me.” 

After a brief reflection he remarked: “Is n’t that 
Miss Talbot now, sitting on the steps with your 
sister ? ” 

Anthony peered through the gathering dark- 
ness as if to ascertain what he was well aware 
of: “ Yes, there they are.” 

“ Will you introduce me to your friend? I should 
like to meet her.” 

“With pleasure. At once, do you mean?” 
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Harold meant at once. 

The girls were facing the opposite direction. 
Nevertheless Maud knew, as a woman will know, 
where Harold Smith was and with whom he was 
talking. They had not the least preparation for the 
approach, starting when Anthony’s voice said close 
to them : “Miss Talbot, may I present Mr. Smith ?” 

Maud’s severe training proved as often a help 
as a hindrance. She could not be disconcerted for 
long, and even the awkwardness of her relation 
to Harold had become, by this time, sufficiently 
familiar for action. She was outwardly calm, al- 
though her pulses were beating like a drum. 

“T am happy to meet you,” she murmured. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE PEBBLE CHANGES HANDS 


* Believe, if you will,.that a mountain has removed from one 
place to another, but, if you are told a man has changed his nature, 
believe it not.’? — PERSIAN SAYING. 


HetEn betrayed more nervousness for her friend, 
at Harold’s appearance, than Maud herself dis- 
played. On his part he admired what he mentally 
styled the girl’s pluck and her self-possession. The 
state of being in love acts, like other sickness, dif- 
ferently upon any two constitutions. Tosome men 
there is but one woman in the world; to others, 
all become dearer because of her who is very dear. 
Harold was already attached to Sara Joralemon ; 
yet it was not in his nature to be absorbed by any 
exclusive feeling. He could keep his head, although 
his heart was taken, and he felt tenderly toward 
this neglected girl whose story, as Anthony Loring 
told it, aroused a chivalrous pity and protection. 
Instinctively he was sure she would be flattered 
by his confidence, so he plunged directly into an 
account of their change of plan. However severe 
Maud’s opinions concerning the intimate party of 
three, she betrayed no more than civility, and put 
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the proper questions at the proper places, with 
Helen and Anthony as assistants in the back- 
ground. 

“What is that coming?” Harold abruptly broke 
into his narrative to exclaim. “It looks like the 
stage. And yet they ’ve done something to it.” 

It was the stage, its top removed, the body of 
the wagon heaped with straw. On the driver’s 
seat Sam, the factotum of the Pine Grove House, 
slouched forward, his elbows on his knees, the 
reins which guided the span of old horses lying 
limp in one hand. He was in his pink calico shirt- 
sleeves, and his broken straw hat was wreathed 
with ox-eyed daisies. 

“Its a straw-ride,” Maud explained. 

“A straw-ride? Are you going?” 

“ Teaven forbid!” she cried with the emphasis 
of dignity. “It is for the summer-boarder con- 
tingent.” 

“T peg your pardon. You see I have no notion 
what a straw-ride is.” 

Harold was provoked at the slip. It must seem 
an insult to one who had cause for peculiar sensi- 
tiveness. His contrite air, however, wiped out the 
offence. 

“You won't be long left in ignorance,” she said 
with a little laugh. “Here they come. Haven't 
you sufficient imagination to guess what their sport 
will be?” 
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He did not reply. He was too wholly occupied 
in watching the troop of young people pouring out 
of the long windows, sweeping on toward the horse- 
block. Some had already so entered into the spirit 
of the night as to exchange headgear, and mascu- 
line faces grinned sheepishly beneath the lace veils 
and pendent ribbons of feminine finery, while their 
pretty companions endeavored to affect demure- 
ness in fore-and-aft caps, or stiff sailor hats much 
too large. One youth awakened shrieks of shrill 
mirth, but then he wore a sunbonnet. Others of 
them, both men and maidens, were bareheaded, 
and most of the girls had rolled their sleeves to the 
elbow, swinging their ungainly bare arms in their 
stride. Such of the company as did not otherwise 
contribute to the hubbub were chanting “John 
Brown’s Body.” Two youths carried fish-horns. 
There was a patent determination to be joyful. 

“They ll make a night of it,” said Anthony, 
highly entertained. 

“Not literally?” Harold questioned. He was 
amazed at the riotous aspect of the scene. 

“Bless you, no. They’ll be home by midnight, 
or earlier. For one thing, those old plugs Sam has 
there can’t travel longer than that, after running 
the stage all day. Then, too, they’ll behave them- 
selves, beyond an occasional arm around an occa- 
sional waist, or a kiss for a toll-gate. That fat, good- 
natured Jewess climbing up by Sam is to matronize 
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them. Oh, they ’re proper enough. It’s marvelous 
to me how decent, on the whole, our American 
young person is.” 

“Yes.” Maud hurriedly agreed. “We all talk 
nonsense, and do foolish things now and then. But 
nobody minds that. Every one understands.” 

“ Very true,” Harold concurred with equal haste. 
“ Nobody minds at all, and everybody understands.” 

Both he and Maud felt, thereupon, relieved, and 
they all laughed together at the preparations for 
departure, the revelers crowding into the wagon, 
aman and a girl, a man and a girl, seated as they 
liked best to be. 

“That’s the way to have fun,” said Anthony, 
“and fun is what they ’re after.” 

The stage turned creakingly and lumbered away 
down the road. “John Brown’s Body” pierced the 
air. A rival chorus warned the house, “ We won’t 
be home till morning.” The fish-horns screeched, 
the women giggled. The straw-ride had begun. 

Anthony rose to his feet: “Ill have to demand 
the sacrifice, Nelly. Mother and Mrs. Lindsay will 
be waiting for us and their whist.” 

If the others felt dismay at this prospect of de- 
sertion, they hid it well. Helen was almost a rebel. 

“I’m sure the whist could wait,” she rebuked 
her brother, as soon as they were out of earshot. 
“ And it’s mean to leave Maud like that. You’ve 
no idea how embarrassing it is for her.” 
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“So she made a fool of herself over this Harold 
Smith ?” 

“What put that notion into your head ?” 

“ Oh, her saying she detested him: that’s an in- 
fallible sign. And his manner was convincing, the 
way he spoke of her and to her. Moreover, if you 
want all the evidence, there was her outburst on 
American manners, and his clumsy attempt at 
response.” 

In the sickly light of the kerosene lamps fringing 
the veranda, Helen regarded her companion, stroll- 
ing along beside her: “ Was that why you gave us 
a dissertation on national propriety ?” 

“Precisely. To make an opening for Maud. 
Don’t you think you have a clever brother?” 

-“T never doubted it,” she answered soberly. 

Directly they were left to themselves Maud stood 
up, as if preparing to drift away into the dark. 
Harold was lonely and —he told himself — it was 
a duty to be kind to her. 

“Don’t go in yet,” he pleaded. “Let us walk in 
the starlight a while. It’s so pleasant out here. 
And it’s beastly in the house.” 

Maud was morbidly certain he would not ask 
Helen Loring to linger with him in the dusk — 
“nor that Miss Joralemon.” She shook her head 
decidedly : “ Thank you, no. I’m afraid I must 
write some letters to-night.” 

She dropped her eyes, for she was stronger in her 
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refusal if she did not meet his gaze. It was plea- 
sant here— with him—as he asserted, and her own 
room appeared, at that moment, a barren refuge. 

As she leaned downward she gave a start of 
surprise. In the rough grass at her feet the rising 
moon showed her the glitter of gold. Harold spoke, 
but she scarcely heard what he said. She was 
stooping to recover the stone of St. Columba. 

He noticed neither her action, nor that she 
slipped Christopher’s ring on her finger. He was 
nettled by her resolve to leave him, and somewhat 
taken aback. He had been confident she would 
stay. 

Maud appeared at breakfast the next morning, 
with the others. She sat not far from Harold 
‘Smith, and he observed idly, yet with a passing 
surprise, that she wore a man’s ring on one hand. 
After the meal she went into the office and directed 
the removal of a notice. Anthony chanced to be 
standing near and heard this. 

“ Halloa,” said he. “How’s that? Did you find 
it?” 

For answer she held out one hand. “It’s the 
safest way to carry it,” she explained, ignoring the 
mischievous twinkle of his eyes. 

“And Harold Smith might see it,” he thought, 
“and even, perhaps, be piqued. Pretty shrewd of 
Maud, too; not that I’d like my sister to do any- 
thing of the sort.” 
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It was not a commendable device. The Child of 
the Marshalsea had risen above her environment 
when she refused to linger with Harold on the 
lawn. She sank again under this temptation, and 
no one—assuredly not Anthony Loring —who 
knew her past could wonder. 

“ Give it to me, will you?” he asked, extending 
his hand. “I will turn it over to Helen. She pro- 
mised Grant it should be forwarded to him as soon 
as it was found.” 

Maud drew the gleaming stone reluctantly from 
her finger. She would have enjoyed some further 
fooling before complete surrender. 

“You will see that she gets it right away?” 

“Of course I shall. Why shouldn’t I?” 

“You don’t understand,” said Maud. “I was 
mean to Helen the other night. I want to play 
fair this time.” 

“ How were you mean?” 

She told him about her walk with Christopher 
to the gate. 

“Well, you’ve played fair now,” was Anthony’s 
only comment. “Ill see that Helen gets the ring.” 

“ Oh, here she is,” Maud interjected delightedly. 
“Nelly, what do you suppose? I’ve found the 
wishing stone.” 

Helen was passing rapidly through the entrance 
hall. She whirled about at the call, displaying an 
animated face. 
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“Have you really? What a relief!” 

“ See.” said Anthony, holding it up. “I was just 
considering how you were to dispose of it. 
Wouldn’t the best way be for me to take it into 
town and send a special delivery from the post- 
office? You write an explanatory line, to. go with 
it, and do it up in a jeweler’s box. Doesn’t that 
strike you as better than for Sam or Caleb to carry 
it down? They’re not precisely the correct thing 
in men servants.” 

Helen’s bright face fell. “ No, I should n’t fancy 
having either of them admitted into the Grant 
presence,” she acknowledged. “ Probably your plan 
is best. Not that I care, either, to send a note and 
have Miss Grant elevate her eyebrows over it. 
Could n’t mother ” — 

“In Heaven’s name, don’t be a prude. Mother 
is n’t in this.” 

“Oh, well,” said Helen wearily. Anthony often 
tired her opposition. It is a common source of 
strength. 

However, the accompanying words, curt and cool 
as they were, never reached their destination. 
Upon Anthony’s return from the village he found 
his sister awaiting him, and he led her at once 
aside. 

“Tm afraid I muddled it, Nelly,” he began. 

“Oh, how could you?” 

“ Really, my dear, that tragic expression is quite 
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superfluous. It’s not so bad as all that. In the 
first place, you must understand their special 
delivery man is sick. He’s got appendicitis.” 

“T thought they were obliged to send a special 
delivery.” 

“Not in Northwood. Anything goes here. Oh, 
they would send it in time; only one must wait. 
The clerk was at dinner, and the assistant had 
charge of the office. As for the postmaster, he ’s 
never there. So, till somebody came in, the pack- 
age could n’t go out. See?” 

“Oh, yes. I see.” 

“You act sulky,” said her brother in perfect 
good-humor. “Now I did n’t know what to do.” 

“T should have waited for the post-office some- 
body to come in.” 

“Should you? That shows two heads are better 
than one, for it never entered mine. I concluded 
to take it up to the house myself.” 

Helen pressed her lips together. By this time 
she was too angry to trust herself with speech. 

“TI found Miss Grant at home. The mother and 
son were both out. There was nobody but just 
her. Then I was stumped.” 

“T should think so. Anthony, you never gave it 
to Miss Grant?” 

“My dear sister, I have faint traces of a reason- 
ing faculty. I did not allude to the ring. It reposed 
throughout my visit in this left-hand upper pocket. 
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Unless I’m much mistaken, it’s there now, to prove 
my words.” 

He gravely produced the packet, and Helen 
pounced. upon it. “That ’s something to hear — at 
least. What excuse could you make, though, for 
calling ?” 

“T had excuses.” Anthony replied with mascu- 
line ambiguity. 

Helen waived that matter as one of minor 
importance. “And now how shall I get rid of 
this wretched ring?” she cried. “Do help me, 
Anthony.” 

“Indeed I will.” 

“ Suggest some way of getting it back to him.” 

She spoke with the authority of irritated nerves. 
He looked narrowly out along the turnpike, where 
dust was rising in a cloud around an approaching 
carriage. 

“Perhaps if this is he with his sister, as I fancy, 
you might give it to him in person. He seems to 
be coming here.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
SISTERLY ADVICE 


‘Every man possesses three characters: that which he exhibits, 
that which he really has, and that which he believes he has.” 


To Helen’s astonishment it was indeed Mrs. 
Grant’s well-appointed trap which entered the 
hotel gateway and rolled on up the semi-circular 
approach. Behind the coachman sat Amy and 
Christopher together. Amy, she saw in that first 
inclusive glance, wore resignation as a garment. 
Christopher caught her eye and smiled rather ner- 
vously. / 

He sprang out on to the horse-block, reaching 
toward her a hand to be taken. “I come as regu- 
larly as the postman,” he said in a low tone. “You 
will get to depend upon me for telling time, like a 
clock.” 

Anthony, meanwhile, was assisting Amy to step 
from the high carriage. It amused him to perceive 
that she required much help. 

“ Good-morning,” she saluted Helen coldly — for 
each had been quite able to attend to herself and 
watch her brother as well. “I find, Miss Loring, 
that we have some distant relatives stopping here. 
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Have you met them perhaps,— the Franklin 
Smiths ?” 

Without looking at him Helen fancied Anthony’s 
color deepened. It must have been he who im- 
parted this information. If so, why had he not 
further said that Mrs. Smith was absent from the 
Pine Grove House? She gave the quick sigh 
with which she sometimes dismissed such mental 
inquiries. 

“T have not the honor of Mrs. Smith’s acquaint- 
ance. I know her son slightly.” 

Amy turned to introduce the young men to each 
other. She had made no comment on Helen’s 
speech, and yet the latter felt, in the very curve of 
the thin lips, Amy Grant deemed it in keeping 
with this barbaric place that it should be the son 
and not the mother with whom a girl had made 
friends. Christopher and Anthony, occupied with 
their greeting, congratulated themselves mean- 
while that their sisters were “getting on all right” 
together. 

“Have you seen them this morning, Nelly?” 
Anthony walked in the direction of the office, 
leading the rest. 

So her cue was to ignore the absence of Mrs. 
Smith. She shook her head. It is often a plea- 
sure to perform the inevitable duty grudgingly. 
Anthony walked a little faster. He could depend 
upon his sister’s good manners. They were as 
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much a part of her as the fingers of her hand. 
But it was not certain that she would follow his 
will. 

“T’ll question the clerk,” he said briskly, “if you 
’ will wait here for a second.” 

He took a step in advance and then spoke to 
Amy. “That ’s a fine view over there on the 
wall — that large photograph of the Summit falls.” 

She nodded, and was about to join him. Novice 
though she might be in wooing, she recognized the 
planning to secure a word with her aside. She told 
herself Anthony Loring was most ingenuous, and 
so he was — with her. 

However, that look and sentence of her brother’s 
had quickened Helen’s vision. She began dimly to 
understand him. Wild as the notion seemed, he 
was assuredly making love to Amy Grant. And, 
that learned, he must reckon with opposition. 

“One moment, please,’ she exclaimed, laying 
detaining fingers upon Amy. “ Your gown — it is 
unhooked here on the side,” and she busied herself 
in setting it right. “How does this fastening 
work? I can’t seem to get it.” 

She bent over her task. Amy, perforce, was 
stopped and Anthony went on alone. 

“I’m not used to it, either,” Miss Grant an- 
nounced, craning her neck to examine it. “The 
gown has only just come home from the dress- 
maker’s. Pretty, don’t you think so?” 
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Her tone was patronizing. It is not agreeable to 
be informed that one’s dress is out of order. 

“Oh, exquisite,” cried Helen, whose own frock 
was shabby. 

While she thus held Amy fast she said over 
her shoulder to Christopher: “Could you have 
lost your ring here the other morning —the St. 
Columba ring that you were showing us? Have 
you missed it?” 

“Yes,” he answered sturdily. “It ¢s lost, Miss 
Loring.” 

He shrank before Amy’s cold gaze fixed upon 
his face. 

“ A ring was found, last night, that reminded me 
of yours. I thought it might be the same one. The 
blue stone was peculiar.” 

“What a lucky fellow I am,” Christopher ejacu- 
lated in high self-satisfaction. “I don’t deserve to 
be, but, thank fortune, we are n’t treated according 
to our deserts.” : 

“T didn’t know you had lost your ring,” said 
Amy. 

He flung her one of his radiant smiles: “I am 
always grateful for knowing more than you do. 
Sometimes it happens so.” 

“That was your wish ring, was n’t it?” 

“The wish ring, and I had n’t made my wish.” 

“I’m rejoiced to hear it’s found.” 

To Helen’s ear she implied that he might be no 
less surprised than grateful for its recovery. 
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“T will come out for it some day soon, if I may, 
Miss Loring,” Christopher declared, regarding 
Helen furtively. Would she let him come? 

She hesitated. Life was not very bright for her 
and this visit would be pleasant. That slight up- 
ward tilt at the corners of Amy’s lips was repeated. 
No. Miss Grant might follow Anthony, but Chris- 
topher should not follow her. “I can getit at once,” 
she answered. 

His eager face changed, and her own heart went 
heavily. She was pushing joy from her, in that 
return to savagery whereby, in certain moods, we 
torture self. 

“T did not like to trouble you,” the young man 
murmured. But Amy smiled. 

“Tt is no trouble,” Helen assured him, and this 
was the truth. She left them with the approaching 
Anthony and went out into the hall. There she 
opened the packet still tightly clutched in one palm, 
and took the ring from it. Presently she returned 
bearing it in conspicuous evidence. 

“Yes, that is the St. Columba stone,” said Chris- 
topher. “The Smiths aren’t at home, your brother 
tells us. Neither one is in.” 

“Indeed,” Helen observed generally. “So you 
have had your drive for nothing. That is too bad.” 

Anthony looked at Amy. Christopher spoke 
quickly: “ Why, no. We’ve had a glimpse of you, 
and I have recovered my property. Could I offer 
the finder a reward? I’m sure it s worth it.” 
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“Miss Talbot would not think so. I will tell her 
how relieved you were. She will be pleased to hear 
that.” 

He shot a significant glance at her on the men- 
tion of Maud’s name. Without any wish to hide 
his second visit here, as if he were ashamed, he had 
no right to speak of what she manifestly desired to 
keep from Amy. He saw a repressive look on her 
face, and again was silent. 

Yet Helen had to learn that his boyishness was 
not all of Christopher Grant. He was about to fol- 
low Anthony and his sister back to the waiting car- 
riage, but first he spoke distinctly to herself: — 

“ And may I come again, without any pretext at 
all except that I like it, to call on you and your 
mother ?” 

“Thank you, yes,” said Helen, and did not look 
at Amy; no, nor Anthony, for she began to fear 
this was in accordance with plans of his. 

Amy Grant was fluttered and flattered by the 
strange devotion she was receiving. So far she had 
kept her head, and the fact that Helen was An- 
thony’s sister did not influence her sufficiently to 
bring about an agreement to accept the girl as 
sister to herself. 

“Well, we’ve polished off the Smiths,” said 
Christopher on the homeward drive. “ Virtue has 
been its own reward. We did our part, and I’ve 
got time to put my fly-book in order before lunch.” 
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He was intending to start on a fishing expedi- 
tion the next day. It crossed Amy’s mind that 
he might ask Mr. Loring to join him, but this he 
neglected to do. 

She went, by and by, in pursuit of him to a back 
porch where he sat on the steps, his book Spread 
out before him, and his slender brown fingers dain- 
tily handling the contents. He frowned a little 
abstractedly at the flutter of her skirts - ““ No admit- 
tance except on business. Yourun along like a good 
girl, and play with your dolly.” 

“In a minute. I have something to say to you 
first. After that, Ill leave you alone.” 

Christopher groaned: “Oh, no, Amy. This is no 
time for talk. Can’t you see brother’s busy ?” 

She fancied there was a topic to which he would 
listen. “ Kit,” she began, plunging headlong into 
it, “what are your intentions in regard to that Miss 
Loring ?” 

She surveyed him sharply. Beyond a blunder 
in the fly he was selecting —a blunder at once set 
right — there was no hint of agitation. 

“Say it again, and say it slowly,” he advised her 
after a pause. 

* Of all things, don’t try to be comic. You never 
are. Is this a flirtation you re getting up with 
her?” 

“On my word of honor, such an idea never en- 
tered my brain. She’s not the style of woman with 
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whom a man would flirt. And she’d make him sing 
pretty small if ever he tried it on.” 

“Why, pray?” 

“She’s too nice.” 

Amy’s meagre mind was easily diverted into new 
channels, as her brother was well aware. “ Nicer 
than Winifred, or Celia?” she persisted. “You 
flirt with them, I’m sure.” 

“So am I sure. Oh, yes, she’s heaps nicer. Not 
that it’s my dearest diversion discussing the re- 
spective merits of the women I know.” 

Amy was readily diverted, and yet she always 
came back to the main theme, and this, also, was 
familiar to Christopher: “I’ve no time to waste 
talking about what you like, or don’t like. I want 
you to tell me whether you mean to compromise 
Miss Loring by your attentions to her. And that is 
all I want.” 

Christopher laid aside the frail things he was 
delicately touching. He shut the book and thrust it 
into his pocket. Afterwards he rose slowly to his 
feet and faced Amy. She said to herself in uncon- 
scious plagiarism : “I did not think he was so tall.” 

That was her first sensation, as she glanced up 
at her brother. The second was that his eyes shone 
black and his jaw was set squarely. She had never 
seen him angry before. She was not sure of his 
anger now, but she was scared. 

“Would you be so very kind as to explain that 
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remark,” he said. “I am afraid I don’t follow 
you.” 

Amy’s type of woman always uses a whimper as 
a shield. She answered in a quavering voice: “ You 
need n’t act so brutal. I only spoke out of consid- 
eration for the girl”— 

“You are always considerate. And what did you 
wish to say?” 

“That you could not visit her without it’s being 
noticed and laughed at.” Amy was rapidly recover- 
ing her spirit; a stubborn and vain spirit is never 
lost for long: “ She is not in a position where men 
of another class can single her out, without attract- 
ing unfortunate remark. And that no true friend 
could want to do, of course.” 

She delivered the words with a fluent spite. They 
had been well conned in a rehearsal of this scene. 
Unfortunately no one can thoroughly rehearse a 
conversation. One’s listener always glides away 
upon some side track. He never makes the answer 
assigned him, and he leaves one with the most 
effective argument unemployed because he has 
blunted its point. 

Christopher backed himself against the railing, 
leaning his hands upon it and his weight upon his 
arms. He seemed easily lounging and careless, but 
Amy did not like the expression of his eyes. 

“Your flow of language stuns me,” he said. 
“ What is there so peculiar in Miss Loring’s position 
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as to set her apart from all other girls in the 
world?” 

“Why there is the Pine Grove House. You have 
seen the place” — 

“T saw it this morning,” said Christopher, “ when 
I went there to find my cousins.” 

Amy patted her foot angrily against the floor: 
“Our cousins—although that’s bad enough— 
don’t really belong there. You must acknowledge 
that the regular boarders make a class quite by 
themselves.” 

“They do seem poor,” he conceded. 

“You are the hatefullest man, when you put on 
that simple look! You can but have noticed the 
coarseness and commonness of them all.” 

“ Certainly not of Mrs. Loring nor her daughter. 
Pardon me, Amy, I could not imagine that girl 
holding a conversation like this with her brother 
concerning any court, however distasteful, which 
he might pay to you.” 

Amy’s faded cheeks flamed into brilliance. She 
spoke hurriedly, with the vehemence one calls forth 
to strengthen a weak position: “ That is something 
we need not discuss. Nothing is more unlikely to 
occur. Still, in any event, I don’t consider the two 
cases as similar in the least. She would not make 
my point, which is, that a man of a higher class 
can’t look at a woman in a lower circle without more 
or less harm to her.” 
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“You blink the fact that I don’t admit this dis- 
tinction in sets and circles. As for a call at the 
Pine Grove House now and then, how could it 
offend the proprieties, or harm Miss Loring?” His 
mobile features suddenly flashed into merriment: 
* And if I should fall in love” — 

Amy gave a pronounced shudder, intimating that 
this horrid notion was for the first time presented 
to her. 

“In that case all I have to urge is,” Christopher 
continued, “that my sister put the idea into my 
head.” . 

“T, indeed !” | 

“You, indeed. I might never have thought it, 
had it not been for your good offices in my behalf.” 

“Go on. It’s so manly to taunt me!” 

“Oh, no. It’s so womanly to drive me into a cor- 
ner where there’s nothing for it but to turn.” 

~ Because I appealed to your chivalry ” — 

“ Quite so. A very dangerous thing, too. There’s 
no telling how far chivalry may extend. Not,” he 
added hastily, “ that I suppose, for an instant, Miss 
Loring would take up with a fool like me. Buta cat 
may look at a king — or a queen, for the matter of 
that.” 

Amy had forgotten the allusion to chivalry in her 
first tirade, and dragged it in at the end. Her am- 
munition was all spent. She had nothing more to 
say, and she was miserably aware that Christopher. 
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had the best of the position. What, after all, was 
effected save, possibly, to prejudice a happy-go- 
lucky mind whose next turn no one— Kit least of 
all, she thought —could ever prophesy ? 

She left him with what might have been dignity 
were there less suspicion of a flounce to her gauzy 
petticoats. He followed her progress by a smile, 
but that died away as soon as it had no longer a 
spectator, and when he reseated himself to his fly- 
book he was serious and preoccupied. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE BENSON ESTATE 


‘“‘ He was capable of everything, and something worse.” 
Victor Huaco. 


Amy Granvt’s slow brain was quickened, as a fire is 
fanned by a breeze, with the memory of her talk 
with Christopher as, on the following day, she 
started homeward after marketing, on this occasion 
afoot and alone. During the summer she had called 
upon her brother to drive her about in the trap, but 
to-day he and his tackle were gone in quest of fish. 

A voice at her elbow jostled her peevish reflec- 
tions. “ Good-morning,” it said. “ May I join youif 
you are going up the hill?” 

She recognized Anthony Loring’s tone, with a 
dull rage at the leap in her pulse. “I am the tradi- 
tional old maid,” she told herself brutally, “ elated 
by masculine notice even if it comes from the Pine 
Grove House.” 

With still less logic than is given to most of 
her sex, Amy could not altogether fail in arguing 
against herself by her efforts to convince Christo- 
pher. That conversation was smouldering still in a 
corner of her brain. “ Good-morning,” she returned, 
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with civility touched by coolness. “Iam only going 
a little way in this direction. I want to stop ata 
friend’s.” 

She had shifted her chiffon parasol to make the 
reply. She would have lifted it to its place against 
her shoulder, had not Anthony taken it gently from 
her hand: “May I carry this for you as far as our 
roads lie together? Or shall I only be in the way ?” 

Amy deemed it rude to say anything worse than 
the studiously careless accent of her, “I should be 
very glad, I’m sure.” 

And then they sauntered on up the hill side by 
side. 

“T had a letter this morning from Mrs. Jansen,” 
Anthony observed. “She wants me to see your 
mother and ask her a series of questions relating to 
private business. You may have heard that our 
firm has the settlement of the Benson estate ?” 

“Yes,” said Amy. 

There were so many heirs to this property that 
its division was not of hopeful importance to any 
one of them. The mention of Mrs. Jansen’s name 
proved another matter. “Cousin Eliza” was no 
longer called a wealthy woman, yet there hung 
about her the influence of immense riches. Family 
fortunes had been divided, and subdivided, spent 
and dissipated as American money goes. Still this 
one old woman represented the parent stock of 
what, two generations since, was a colonial and, for 
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those days, a colossal inheritance. After all which 
can be urged against the fact, that fact remains: it 
is the power of money to which mankind does rev- 
erence. Amy Grant would have been shocked had 
she realized how entirely it was Cousin Eliza’s afflu- 
ence and the poverty of Helen Loring that tinged 
her judgment of either one. 

“T am afraid I must bother Mrs. Grant with a 
cross-examination,” Anthony continued regretfully; 
“that is, unless—you might tell me, yourself, 
instead.” 

He gazed down at her under the intimate shade 
of the parasol he was holding over her head. Some 
one has asserted: “Brown eyes should be sup- 
pressed by law; they have such a trick of saying 
more than they mean.” Anthony’s ardent glance 
had stirred many a feminine soul. It would be 
strange indeed if Amy Grant, unskilled in the fine 
art of coquetry, could go untouched by their fer- 
vor, little wonted as she was to self-repression in a 
simple society which seldom called for falsehood. 

“Iam very willing to give you any information I 
possess.” The answer was precise, but she lifted 
her eyes to his. Anthony regarded her steadily. 
The eyes drooped. 

“Thank you,” he said under his breath. 

There was a second’s pause before he entered 
upon his inquiries. Without in the least compre- 
hending her mood, Amy found herself soon soften- 
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ing, smiling, even venturing on an occasional 
labored jest, as the talk went on. She passed the 
gate of Celia Goddard’s home, where she had fully 
meant to stop, and she did not so much as turn 
her head in its direction. Anthony was amusing, 
but that was not all. He was tenderly kind. His 
attitude, his tone, the expression he bent upon her, 
all betokened an absorption which is the sweetest 
form masculine flattery can assume. Before the 
gentle warmth of his manner her spinster frosti- 
ness, her social coolness melted away. She was 
sorry to have the walk come to an end. 

“ Would you like to see my mother, too?” she 
asked with a nervous smile that had its pathos. 
“Probably she could tell you more than I have. 
remembered.” 

Anthony was lowering the parasol as he slack- 
ened his pace to a halt. He bent his handsome 
head over a refractory spring, and while he did so 
he muttered,—and yet the words were distinct: 
“Nevertheless I would rather talk to you.” 

That must have been intended for an aside, since 
directly he looked up, alert and bright, and an- 
swered clearly, “Thank you, Miss Grant. I won’t 
inflict myself any further on your family to-day. 
Perhaps — I can’t promise not to fall back on your 
help again.” 

“You shall have it,” said Amy quickly. Her 
quickness surprised herself. 
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Another deep, ‘earnest glance from the brown 
eyes. Anthony raised his hat and managed to con- 
vey, by that commonplace act, a further hint of 
homage that stormed her nature. He went away, 
and she walked slowly up the path, opening the 
door with a hand that shook. She ran upstairs to 
her own room. She wished to be alone. 

There are everywhere, although oftenest in the 
country, women who, from varying causes, live a 
life as wrapped away from masculine influence as if 
they were cloistered nuns. Many of them endowed 
for the calling of wife and mother, they are not 
chosen, perhaps would not choose, to go out from 
their homes and found others. In a village where 
the young men seek in the world a wider plane 
upon which to work, the feminine element left be- 
hind is still further driven in upon itself. Amy 
Grant could hardly expect to attract the few 
courted youths of her limited experience. Neither 
in Northwood nor elsewhere had she competed for 
the notice given as a favor to girls with charm 
entirely lacking in herself. This morning’s walk, 
an every-day incident to many women, was literally 
unprecedented with Amy. She was bewildered — 
bewildered and very glad. 

She went, as in a dream, to the window, threw 
aside the shutters, and leaned far out. She wanted 
more room for herself and her thoughts — these 
new, beautiful thoughts. She stared up at the sky 
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through the treetops and noted the richness of its 
color. The world was sweet. This home was full of 
comfort. Her mother had no ambition beyond the 
welfare of her children. Kit meant well. “He 
always means well,” she reflected. Then suddenly, 
“ And he doesn’t live at the Pine Grove House. 
He is only there for a time, — a little time.” 

She sighed; it was to be such a very little time. 


CHAPTER XV 
LEAVE-TAKING 


“* As all men’s eyes 
Turned on her beauty, and she seemed to tread 
Beyond my heart to the world made for her.” 
Dante RosseETTI, 


Harorp Samir was in the village attending to some 
vague errands for his mother when Christopher 
and Amy Grant called at the Pine Grove House. 
The easy-going methods of the place left any an- 
nouncement of the visit to Anthony, who, for his 
own reasons, neglected to mention it at that time. 
Harold therefore returned to the mountains igno- 
rant of the courtesy extended by their kindred. As 
he stood waiting for the train at the Northwood 
station Christopher Grant, in his rough fisherman’s 
dress, jostled against him and begged pardon in hig 
pleasant voice. Neither knew who the other was, 
but Harold, moved to a second glance by the dis- 
crepancy between the man’s dress and his manner, 
saw on the hand grasping a folded rod the glitter 
of a large-stoned ring. He asked himself why there 
seemed a reminiscence in the ornament. He still 
felt slightly bothered by the question when he 
took his seat in the little car. 
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The train coughed its way across open, flowery 
fields, pushing on, by jerks and hitches, up toward 
the range that lined the horizon and lay, to-day, 
clad in a shimmering mist of summer heat. The 
hills are a barometer to hill dwellers. 

“IT guess we’re in for a hot spell,” said a 
farmer, wagging his chin-whiskers as he settled 
himself next Christopher, across the aisle from 
Harold. 

They fell into conversation forthwith, the voices 
rising to a shriek above the rumble of the wheels. 
Harold regarded them idly, and considered the fish- 
erman unnecessarily good humored. Why should 
he burden himself with that old bore? So he put 
the case; while Christopher — such was the differ- 
ence between the two — reflected in genial solilo- 
quy, “I rather take to this urbane jay.” 

As they talked he played a soundless tune with 
one hand on the rod leaning against his knee. 
Harold’s wandering gaze fell on the fingers beating 
their tattoo. Once more he wondered where he had 
seen that blue stone set in the wide gold band. He 
remembered, after a little, Maud Talbot wore it 
yesterday morning at breakfast. 

There was significance in the fact that, whereas 
he had not recognized Christopher, in his changed 
dress, as Helen’s sometime visitor, this connection 
with Maud was sufficient to arouse his lagging 
recollection. 
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He stared across the car with a fresh interest. 
What an attractive personality, winning even to 
the stolid farmer who grinned widely as he listened. 
to the flow of comment on the road they were trav- 
eling. This was preéminently the man to dazzle a 
young girl’s fancy, and find her happy and proud 
to wear his ring ; not picturesque and romantically 
handsome. like Anthony Loring, but most lovable. 

So Maud’s saucy speech had meant nothing what- 
ever. “I’d give my ears to have Harold Smith like 
me,” indeed! That was only rude nonsense. He 
experienced a twinge of annoyance, not formu- 
lated, but felt, as many a disappointment comes 
in a physical discomfort. He was suddenly exas- 
perated by the straight seat, the glaring sun, the 
rasping utterance of the old man his neighbor. It 
never entered his well-regulated mind to desire 
Maud’s unreciprocated affection. Yet he called 
himself an idiot for the wasted sympathy he had 
expended upon a chatterbox. 

The first glimpse of Sara Joralemon swept all 
this from his brain as if it had not been. He 
thought of her, and her alone henceforth. Upon 
his mother’s establishment at the Summit House 
their guest had repeated, and decidedly, the pro- 
posal that she should return to Northwood. She 
encountered a pathetic plea for her companionship 
which there was no gainsaying, and she must, per- 
force, consent to a longer stay. 
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Thereupon the daily routine assumed a certain 
acquaintance for the young people thus in attend- 
ance upon Mrs. Smith. They were much with her 
and together, nor could this be avoided, although it 
was patent how Sara so managed matters that they 
should seldom be left alone. Some circumstances 
fought her elaborate arrangements. Harold’s mo- 
ther frequently breakfasted in her room, and she 
asked the younger woman, as a personal favor, to 
“be company” on these occasions for her son. 
Thus often they sat, with the little table between 
them, and Sara poured his coffee, and he served 
her from the dishes placed before him. In the 
ordinary affairs of life there is no such companion- 
ship as that of eating and drinking. It is easy to 
fall into friendship for those with whom one breaks 
bread daily. Sara and Harold Smith were occa- 
sionally mistaken for husband and wife as they 
came and went in the dining-room. They learned 
each other’s likes and dislikes in food, and had 
naturally certain small jokes and confidences. 
Harold, for his part, understood that the situation 
was too ideal to last. Sara’s attitude, still of con- 
straint, would alone have sufficed to warn him that 
she was awaiting her first opportunity to escape. 
And yet, albeit he was no vainer than other men, 
he knew she, too, was happy. 

Harold came to his breakfast, one morning, with 
a packet of mail in his hands. He gave Miss Jorale- 
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mon her portion, received and laid by without ex- 
amination. He looked over his own with beaming 
eyes. Life was very precious in those days. He 
grasped at the present, and refused to forecast the 
future, that hidden uncertainty increasing the value 
of whatever was assured. His pleasure was pre- 
paring for a flight, and he valued it the higher 
because he must coax it to remain. 

“ Good news?” asked Sara, returning something 
of the satisfied expression with which he put aside 
one letter after another. 

“Pretty good,” he answered. It would have been 
hard to call that pretty bad which entered such a 
mood. “They are all about business, and every- 
thing seems going well. I am not required in town. 
That is fortunate, at least.” 

“Yes,” she said hastily —to the accent rather 
than the innocent remark. “ Your mother would 
be lost without you if you went alone, and the city 
in August is no place for her.” 

“I was not thinking altogether of my mother,” 
he replied. There was a touch of assertion in his 
voice. “Although I could not leave her, my de- 
light in remaining here is independent of that 
reason.” 

He spoke in his habitual measured sentences, but 
with a new force behind them. Such a man as he 
was too shrewd, too practical to be governed by a 
woman’s will, no matter how deep his love for the 
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woman. Sara Joralemon discovered this. She could 
no longer keep him from learning the best or the 
worst. And still, like all her sex, she persisted in 
the attempt to hold up a falling house with her 
two hands. 

“There is another letter you overlooked,” she 
announced rather breathlessly, nodding toward an 
envelope pushed underneath the pile of papers. “I 
hope that is good news, too.” 

Harold scowled over the address. “I don’t recall 
the ‘hand,” he muttered, studying the postmark. 
“Who in the world can it be, writing to me from 
Northwood ?” 

A flush crept up to his forehead. It was the 
height of absurdity to think of Maud Talbot, and 
yet he was so absurd. 

Sara saw the rising color, and her whole spirit 
sank away into a piteous questioning. Surely she 
was relieved and glad. Then why this cold clutch 
on her heart-strings ? Once —in the time she called 
“long ago ”— she had known this pain, and it was 
jealousy. How could it come if she was relieved 
and glad? 

“ As we used to say in forfeits, Fine or Super- 
fine?” she inquired, her sweet smile obeying her 
summons. 

“One can’t tell even that any more,” he answered, 
recovering his composure; obviously it was not 
from ‘Maud. “Men and women write alike now- 
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adays — something small and queer and black. 
There is no delicacy in a woman’s script, nor dash 
in that of a man. I wonder, Miss Joralemon,” he 
went on, talking, as he often did, purely for the 
sake of keeping her beside him, and holding the 
unopened envelope carelessly in one hand, “if 
there {may not be a hint of the tendency of the 
times in even so insignificant a thing as this would 
appear to be.” 

“What an odd notion,” she replied lightly — he 
did not seem to care for his correspondent. “Do 
open your letter and read it.” . 

“There is no hurry. I would rather talk. I’m 
afraid I’m given to notions, and a regular prig in 
propounding them. Possibly it comes from an iso- 
lated boyhood thrown back upon books for com- 
pany. But about the handwriting; isn’t it true, in 
great affairs and slight, that many distinctions have 
disappeared since women took their stand, shoulder 
to shoulder, with men in the world? Already one 
sees that your sex is growing more manly (I don’t 
mean masculine), as mine is assuredly becoming 
feminine if not effeminate. Isn’t it so?” 

“Generally speaking ?” 

“Oh, certainly; speaking in general terms.” 

“Perhaps: it may be. I never considered the mat- 
ter. If the same rules could be brought to bear on 
us all, if we could be governed by the same laws, 
that undoubtedly would be a gain.” 
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One is seldom prepared to enter upon the last 
clause of a conclusion. The conservative spoke 
now in Harold Smith. “That day may come. I 
confess, so far, I have not diverted myself of the 
feeling that there are virtues peculiar to either sex. 
As yet I could not agree that a man’s cowardice or 
a woman’s frailty would be equally wrong in man 
or woman. In time I may see that, too.” 

Thereupon he opened and read his letter, 

When. Harold went, by and by, to his mother’s 
room, he hoped to find Sara already there, but was 
met by a complaint that she had not appeared that 
morning. 

“I’ve had a note,” he said, seating himself in a 
corner of the divan where the good woman was 
luxuriously nestled in her sofa-pillows, “from the 
young lawyer I told you about who is managing 
the Benson estate.” 

“Him that you had the tit-ah-tat with down at 
the Pine Grove House?” 

“Yes, Mr. Loring. He writes that they find it 
pleasant there. He is confident you would like it, 
if we made up our minds to go back. He and his 
family are disposed evidently to be friendly.” 

“T don’t know,” Mrs. Smith answered dubiously. 
“Seemed to me those folks there were kind of 
seclusive —all but the sort that went around with 
their sleeves rolled up. And we didn’t want to get 
acquainted with them.” 
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“Certainly not. Still) you would enjoy the 
Lorings.” 

“Well, I enjoy it here,” his mother persisted. 

“So do I,” he said. 

Then came a light tap at the door. “There she 
is,” he cried eagerly, unconscious of his words. 

Sara Joralemon entered the room in response to 
a loud “Come in, dearie,” and before Harold could 
go to her. She crossed straight to the lounge and 
stood beside her hostess. 

“ Good-morning,” she began, speaking very fast. 
“T have something to say to you, Mrs. Smith. Are 
you ready to hear it now?” 

“Oh, any time,” was the amiable response. “The 
sooner the quicker, as far as that goes. We’ve 
been talking about the Pine Grove House. Har- 
old’s hankering for it.” 

Miss Joralemon spoke still more rapidly. “My 
errand was to say—I wanted to tell you — fa- 
ther has written to me from New York and pro- 
posed I should join him. I must leave you at 
once. You can spare me, can’t you, dear Mrs. 
Smith?” 

“Spare you? Me?” the other repeated in a woe- 
ful tone. Harold was silent. Sara’s glance did not 
wander in his direction. 

“T am afraid I must insist.” 

“Vou won’t go back to Northwood with us ?” 

“T shall only stop there long enough to gather 
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my belongings together. Then I shall hurry on to 
the seashore.” 

Harold made a swift, involuntary movement. 
“'The seashore sounds a trifle vague,” he said. His 
voice was steady, and it held that dogged note she 
had heard before. She rallied all her strength 
against it. 

“It sounds vague because we are uncertain,” she 
replied. “I do not know yet where we shall go.” 

“ And when you do,” he insisted, “will you tell 
me?” 

She turned deliberately and walked toward the 
door. There was a second’s silence. Even his 
mother felt how grave was the situation. He 
took one long stride after her. “Did you hear my 
question ?” 

“ Will you forgive me, Mrs. Smith, for running 
away?” The lovely eyes rested again on the older 
woman. “I—TI have some packing to do. I find I 
must leave on the afternoon train. We will see 
each other before then, of course.” 

_ “Miss Joralemon ” — 

The door closed behind her. 

“Go after her. Follow her,” Mrs. Smith cried 
excitedly. 

“T intend to,” said Harold. 


CHAPTER XVI 
TWO WOMEN 


“They weep not, nor regret, 
Calm are their eyes. 
Dear heart, the wise forget — 
I am not wise.” 


Harorp reached the hallway in time to see Sara 
Joralemon turn at the stairs to go on up to her own 
room. She paused, with one hand on the baluster, 
and surveyed him in agitation that implored his 
mercy. He had no thought of mercy. 

“Wait,” he commanded in the same quiet voice. 
“Don’t you understand I will speak to you?” 

She stood quite still: “ What is it you wish to 
sayire 

“TI must have a hearing. Shall it be at once, or 
at some future time ?” 

They confronted each other defiantly rather than 
as a lover before the woman he hoped to win. 

“It is better at once,” she said. 

He saw that, with all her show of bravery, 
her eyes did not meet his. She held her head 
proudly, but she could not trust herself to his gaze. 
What solace he might gather from this he took to 
his miserable heart. 

“Tt seems a strange place for such a question. I 
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may state it very strangely. Yet somuch I must 
hear from you and no one else. Is the excuse you 
gave my mother honest, or are you trying to es- 
cape from my love ?” 

Her white face could not grow paler. A gray 
shadow crossed it. The lips quivered. Finally they 
set in afirm line and shespoke clearly: “ If I must 
be brutally frank, if you will have it so, I am try- 
ing to escape from your love.” 

“Tt has been so evident ?” 

“Not always. But of late I have feared ”— 

“You have said enough. I understand.” 

He bowed and retraced his steps, while she went 
on to herroom. But he could goto his mother, and 
Sara Joralemon was alone. 

An hour later she saw him, from her window, 
loosen a boat on the lake below and row himself 
off to the farther shore, with the impatient stroke 
of one who was striving to cover space without 
purpose or plan. Directly she left her packing and 
ran down the stairs to find his mother. This was 
her chance to say good-by. 

Mrs. Smith sat in a wild disorder. One of the 
housemaids was on her knees before a trunk and 
on either side of her stood toppling piles of cloth- 
ing. 

“So you have concluded to go back to North- 
wood?” Sara remarked. 

“TI guess so. Harold says it looks as if it might 
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rain yesterday, and we’d better start to-night. 
That will do, Fanny. Maybe Miss Joralemon would 
help me with the rest.” 

“I should be very glad to,” was the response. 
“And I have abundance of time. My train does n’t 
leave until three o’clock.” 

Mrs. Smith accordingly produced a fat purse, 
feed the servant, and dismissed her. “Now well 
be cosy and comfortable,” she said. 

Sara began without delay gathering up and fold- 
ing together the scattered articles of attire. The 
older woman watched her for a little in timid si- 
lence. She never could be silent long. “ Dearie,” 
she broke out at length, “I wish you’d lay those 
things down and come here and sit by me. I want 
to talk to you.” 

Sara obeyed. Her features wore a look of calm- 
ness. Desperation has so many masks. 

“ And I have a great deal I should like to say to 
you,” she replied, “if I could in the least express it. 
You have been good to me. I cannot tell you how 
I feel all that goodness. I should simply break 
down if I tried.” 

“TI don’t believe you ever break down,” Mrs. 
Smith observed. “I guess you are always just so.” 

“I don’t often give way. That is true. Yet I 
might if I were to tell you what you had been to 
me.” 

Mrs. Smith was eyeing her closely: “ That’s ex- 
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actly what I wanted to ask you about. Now this 
between you and Harold” — 

“Oh, my dear!” 

“T got to. I know you don’t want to hear it, but 
I got to. You aren’t running away from my boy, 
are you, because his old mother ain’t had educa- 
tion ?” 

“My dear!” 

“ Ain’t you? Don’t you suppose I see what kind 
of woman I am, that can’t even talk crooked? I 
never went to school, you might say. We’ve got 
plenty of money, only — that ain’t enough. I al- 
ways thought it would make adifference till, at the 
Pine Grove House, some of those real poor women 
kind of looked down on me. And not one of ’em 
with silk linings in her frock. Of course, as far as 
you went, it was as long as it was short: you had 
plenty and to spare, yourself.” 

“ My dear!” 

“ Just wait a second. It was plain you were rich. 
That wouldn’t count for a mite. And, right off, 
you began to act so queer to Harold. And he is 
the best man.” 

“TI know,” said Sara Joralemon. 

“ Why is it, then, if it isn’t me?” 

“TI cannot tell. But it is not you; a thousand 
times, no.” 

“You’re sure and certain ? ” 

“My darling, if I could come to you, and let you 
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take me in your blessed, motherly arms — Oh, God 
help me! Oh, my God!” 

She fell on her knees beside the couch. Covering 
her face with her hands, she sobbed, tearless sobs 
that wrung her listener’s soul. Never in her own 
life had she dreamed of such agony. 

“Don’t, lovey,” she besought her, great tears 
splashing down her cheeks. “Don’t you, lovey. 
Don’t take on like that. If you are in trouble” — 

“T am in trouble.” 

“Tf that’s so, can’t you tell me about it? Let I 
and Harold help you.” 

“No one can help me.” 

She sprang to her feet, passing one hand from 
brow to chin as if to brush away all trace of her 
distress. She smiled piteously at the other. “ You 
see I do break down,” she said. 

“You mustn’t put me off like that. If you’d 
rather not tell, I won’t ask any more — not yet. I 
know there are things it seems as if you could n’t 
gay, not to your worst friend. You might feel 
free with me, though, for all. I’ve got a secret, 
too.” 

The tone in which those last words were spoken 
roused Sara Joralemon from her self-condoling to 
stare at the shrinking figure before her. Mrs. Smith 
sat with interlaced fingers, her head bent, a painful 
flush creeping over her plump cheeks. She was 
ashamed. 
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“TI got something I’ve hid for thirty years,” she 
muttered. 

Still Sara looked down on her. And she did not 
Spear 

“ Nobody knows. Nobody but Harold, and him 
I told. Besides, he’s just the same as me, in one 
sense of the world. I always have thought there 
was some one else should hear all about it. That’s 
right. I don’t mean to keep it from his wife.” 

She darted an entreating glance at Sara. “That’s 
only right.” 

Sara’s eyes met and held hers as in an embrace. 

“Maybe she won’t marry him,” Mrs. Smith con- 
tinued. “It makes me cold all over to think of 
that. For all, it’s honest and right to tell her. 
Harold has had to own it was.” 

Again Sara knelt beside her. Now she gathered 
ie trembling figure into her arms. 

“ Do you suppose she ’ll give him np for anything 
like that ?” 

“No.” 

“Do you suppose she ll overlook it in me?” 

“I know she will.” Sara kissed her solemnly. 
“I know, whatever your story, she will feel herself 
honored beyond all women to be your daughter and 
his wife.” 

“If it was you?” in a quavering whisper. 

“Yes.” 

Presently Harold returned to his mother, wearily 
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assuming the old duties which weigh so heavily in 
the first hours of a new grief. As he opened the 
door he started, seeing who was there. And Mrs. 
Smith called cheerily : — 

“ Look-a-here, son. We’ve got something nice to 
tell you. I was so afraid you might not be here 
when you came back, and now there’s no call to 
fret. Miss Joralemon is n’t going a step. She says 
she need n’t, after all. Ain’t it grand?” 

He stood, one hand mechanically clasping the 
latch, gazing across the room at the girl, who had 
started up at his entrance. “Is that true?” he 
asked hoarsely. 

“ Quite true,” she answered. Once more he no- 
ticed that she refused to meet his eyes. But there 
was a difference. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE HOTEL HOP 


‘‘We women hate a debt, as men a gift.’’ 
RoBERT BROWNING. 


“Why, what’s going on here?” demanded Mrs. 
Smith. “It looks real gay and lively, does n’t it?” 

She alluded to the Pine Grove House, which was 
noisy with the sound of blatant music and the fall 
of dancing feet. The main room was lighted by 
odorous kerosene lamps in sconces against the 
wall. As the carriage containing Harold’s party 
drew up to the horse-block, through the long win- 
dows could be seen whirling figures making a 
kaleidoscopic effect with the bright colors of light 
gowns. The veranda was deserted save for an 
occasional group intent in observation of the scene 
within doors. 

Their landlord came out to welcome his return- 
ing guests. The spirit of festivity had laid hands 
even upon his ungainly person, which was clad in 
a badly fitting frock-coat, very old and wrinkled, 
while his wiry hair was shown to have been much 
manipulated with a damp brush. 

“ What’s up, Mr. Platt?” asked Harold, shaking 
the hand extended for the purpose. 
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“Hop,” answered Jonas Platt. “Hotel hop. We 
have one every season. It’s quite a social event.” 

Harold was openly diverted. Sara Joralemon 
shrank perceptibly nearer his mother. That good 
woman appeared, like Mrs. Fezziwig, one vast, sub- 
stantial smile of anticipatory enjoyment. 

“You two young folks,” said she, “run right 
upstairs and get dressed. You’ll have a beautiful 
time. You can’t fail to miss it. I’m glad we did n’t 
come earlier so that you got here in time.” 

Harold looked at Sara Joralemon. There is some- 
thing shyly sweet in any linking together of the 
most casual speech between those who are more 
than friends while they have not openly proclaimed 
themselves lovers. Harold looked at Sara Jorale- 
mon, and his: words were commonplace, and yet 
they seemed to take her in his arms. 

“ Shall we join the revelers?” he inquired gayly. 

He fancied that she frowned. He saw she left 
the glare of the reflectors and stood now in the 
heavy shadows outside the light. 

“Oh, not I,” she said, almost as if she were 
pleading. “You go. Mrs. Smith would like to have 
you, and you would be amused. But not I.” 

“Very well,” he answered. “It shall be as you 
wish, of course.” 

“Most men would have insisted,” she thought. 

He made an effort to forget, “ Most women would 
be grateful.” But Sara did not speak again. He 
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must be content with so little in his wooing. He 
must do all and demand nothing. 

At that moment Anthony Loring stepped out of 
one of the long windows, his sister following him. 
They came down the piazza together. Helen wore 
a gown of thin black stuff, and was at her best in 
becoming attire. Yet, beside Anthony’s radiance, 
she seemed insignificant. Jonas Platt, who had 
been throwing his weight from one foot to the 
other while he waited further movement from the 
new arrivals, now addressed Harold, his admiring 
eyes bent on the approaching couple. 

“ Looks nice, don’t he? They ain’t another man 
in the house has got on a full dress suit.” He 
hesitated, and corrected himself. “Nobody but Mr. 
Dixon, that is. I don’t rightly count him neither. 
It’s different, someway. He’s an usher in one 
of the New York theatres. He don’t seem like 
Tony Loring, nor yet his clothes don’t set the 
same.” 

By this time Anthony had spied the group. He 
appeared to speak to Helen, and to persuade her to 
accompany him as he advanced toward them. 

“T am glad to see you back again, Smith,” he 
said, stretching out one hand. “T hope your mother 
has been benefited by her trip. Will you present 
me to her?” F 

Harold turned to where his two companions had 
stood. One was gone. 
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“Why, what” — he began, confused by this dis- 
covery. 

“Sara ’s gone in the house,” Mrs. Smith explained 
in an undertone. “She’s gone to her room, I 
guess.” 

He had recovered himself before she ceased 
speaking, and the others exchanged a sentence or 
two, his mother being charmed, in her simple soul, 
by Helen Loring. 

“She hasn’t got one of your milk and white 
faces,” was her mental conclusion. “She’s real 
sensible, for all she’s pretty, too. I declare, if it 
wasn’t Miss Joralemon’s what she is, I’d think 
this one was made for Harold. But there can’t 
anybody come up to Sara, after all.” 

“We should n’t keep Mrs. Smith standing here,” 
Helen announced. “ You must be tired after your 
journey. I’m sure you need rest.” 

She smiled, and Anthony extended his arm. 
The older woman’s face beamed pleasure. As she 
would have expressed it, she did love to be muched. 

“Well, I guess I will go now,” she answered, 
accepting, however, the support her son at once 
anxiously proffered. “Not that I’ve given out. As 
far as that goes, I don’t feel a day younger than I 
did ten years ago. Still, it’s quite a ja’nt for any- 
body to come down from the mountains. I think, 
if you 711 excuse me, Ill retire and go to bed.” 

“ Good-night,” said Harold. 
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Although it was plain that both mother and son 
were pleased with Helen, Anthony noticed it was 
he, and not his sister, whom they addressed. This 
usually happened. 

“Shan’t you be down again?” he asked. “ You 
would better join us,.if you can be spared.” 

“T think so, too,” Jonas Platt’s loud voice inter- 

polated. “Come in for a while, Mr. Smith, and trip 
the light fantastic.” 

Dancing implied a partner, so Harold iano at 
Helen. “Certainly hell come,” said his mother be- 
fore he could speak. “I shan’tneed him. I’m going 
to send him right along. You dance with him, Miss 
Loring.” 

“Yes.” Helen agreed. “I will.” 

Once in her rooms Mrs. Smith displayed the im- 
patience of a petted woman to carry a trifling point. 
For the time she had forgotten Sara Joralemon. 
All she thought of was that Harold should don his 
evening clothes and go downstairs to waltz with 
Helen Loring. 

“J ll lend you my diamond sleeve-buttons,” she 
concluded an exhortation to speed. “We’ll show 
’em there’s others can wear a full dress suit as 
well as that young man. Not but what he’s hand- 
some. I haven’t a thing to say against him. For 
all that, you go and dress.” 

Happily for her, she was not to follow and see 
how completely her hopes were wrecked, as is the 
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direful habit with most day-dreams. On entering 
the great hall, Harold stood, at first, by the door, 
feeling somewhat out of place and looking large 
and heavy among those volatile young people. 
However, it fascinated even so unimaginative a 
spectator to watch the scene. 

There were some fifty or sixty women dancing 
with a score or so of men of all ages, from per- 
spiring grandfathers, hopping about with old-time 
steps, to boys in their teens, their smooth locks 
shining, their round coats adorned by aggressive 
boutonniéres. The few matrons occupying a line of 
chairs along the wall were dressed in well-worn 
gowns of black silk or rusty satin. Every one who 
owned an inch of lace had donned it for to-night. 
Two or three were conspicuous by the twinkle of 
diamonds, and these sat, very straight and splendid, 
in their places. What entirely escaped Harold, and 
would have been pathetic, above its grotesqueness, 
to a feminine observer, was this revelation of dress. 
Many of the merrymakers wore gay lawns, but 
others had evidently inherited from richer friends 
old evening gowns whose incongruous finery was 
displayed with shabby shoes or dirty gloves. There 
were not nearly enough men for partners, and 
among those girls who had chosen each other 
Harold spied Helen Loring and Maud Talbot waltz- 
ing gayly down the room. Ashe stood gazing after 
them, Christopher Grant walked through the open 
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French window opposite him. The young men 
caught sight, at the same instant, of that one 
couple. 

There is no greater mystery than the attraction 
which draws certain human beings together — they 
two, and no others. Why should we think: this is 
he whom I respect, this is the one I admire, this 
the one to whom I talk, to whose words I listen, 
there is he whom I should seek in trouble — but 
that other is the one I love? 

Harold saw Christopher at once and recognized 
him as the wearer of the St. Columba ring. That 
purposeless jealousy, satirized centuries ago by a 
hunchbacked slave, possessed the man whose heart 
was in Sara Joralemon’s keeping. He wondered if 
Maud would dance with him since this other had 
appeared. He determined to give her the oppor- 
tunity. And Helen’s dignity seemed to him only 
a foil for the little figure in flying, rosy draperies, 
with sweet, excited face. Christopher Grant, mean- 
while, beheld Maud Talbot as a romp with whom 
Helen, in her fine good-nature, was playing. 

He advanced to meet and intercept them. Har- 
old perceived — and misunderstood — his purpose. 
Doggedly he started in the same direction. An- 
thony, seating his partner in a comfortable corner, 
gazed from one to the other with a smile of intense 
appreciation. He grasped the outlines, at least, of 
their common mistake, seeing that each was dis- 
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posed to regard the other as a rival and to contend 
for his own ground. 

“It would be as well for me to be on the spot,” 
he decided, backing away, forthwith, from the for- 
lorn relict of an old family upon whom he had 
conferred his society. 

He reached his sister at the moment when 
Harold, with the determination always found in a 
gentle nature, was detaching Maud Talbot’s atten- 
tion. In her astonishment at his appearance Helen 
noticed only Christopher. She rarely lost full con- 
trol of herself, however, and was calm, although he 
felt the surprise of her glance like a reproach. 

“T am always literally dropping in,” he began 
almost apologetically, a nervous color rising in his 
cheeks. She had not blushed, he observed. He 
wished she had. “ You must consider mea regular 
Old Man of the Sea. I happened to hear about the 
hop—I mean your brother told me” — He gave 
his ingenuous laugh. “The fact of the matter is, I 
came because I wanted to. That is the long and 
the short of it.” 

“My brother told you?” Helen repeated, uncon- 
sciously sinking her voice. She ignored the rest of 
his speech, and that, too, he noted dolefully. 

“We met on the street this afternoon. He 
chanced to mention it.” Christopher was somewhat 
disconcerted by the gravity of her air. What se- 
rious fault could he have committed in accepting . 
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Anthony Loring’s half-playful invitation to the 
hotel festivities that night? Heresolved to discard 
this subject. “Since I am here, and you can’t get 
rid of me,” he went on in his coaxing voice, “ won’t 
you please overlook it and let us have this waltz 
together? I am abjectly penitent, Miss Loring.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” Helen advised him, and 
she took his arm. 

They sped away to the tune of the violin and the 
rattling piano. Anthony, who had stood discreetly 
out of earshot, watched Maud Talbot follow them 
with Harold. It was a penetrating scrutiny that 
rested on the two couples, oddly matched and still 
mated. 

“ The threads are all in my fingers,” he reflected. 
“Soon I can begin to tie the knot.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


UNDER THE MOON 


‘Where they stood once to them were pain; 
Pain to thread back and to renew 
Past straits and currents long steered through.” 
MatrHew ARNOLD. 


Antuony saw Harold Smith presently surrender 
his partner to a round-visaged youth in whom, after 
the immemorial custom of a girl in the presence of 
the one man who fills her thoughts, Maud immedi- 
ately assumed the profoundest interest. He joined 
Harold, who was regarding the silly pair with an 
expression that was a ludicrous blending of disap- 
pointment and what bordered on contempt. An- 
thony lingered beside him. 

“That ’s a plucky child,” he remarked. 

Harold raised his brows interrogatively. An- 
thony laughed: “ You were n’t thinking nee 
that, were you?” 

“Not precisely. If I had the habit of censuring 
any woman, even to myself, I should have called 
her a very foolish child. As to that,” with a long 
breath, “she 7s a child, after all. What instance 
of pluck has she displayed ?” 

“Her father arrived the first of the week,” said 
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Anthony, “on one of his periodical and peculiarly 
unwelcome visitations. For twenty-four hours he 
was either drinking or drunk. The commodore 
was notified, and he sent up after him. They got 
him off to-day. She’s as proud as Lucifer. Rather 
than have us suspect what we all know, for that 
matter, she is playing this piteous part of enjoy- 
ment; and overacting, naturally. Onealways does 
too much in the way of proof.” 

“That is true,” Harold remarked musingly. He 
was thinking — but that was generally the case — 
of Sara Joralemon, and what mysterious reason 
might lie behind the réle she had assumed for his 
benefit. 

“T find something rather grand,” Anthony con- 
tinued, “in Maud’s attitude of defiance. Poor, un- 
protected little girl!” 

There was no response, and he walked away. 
Yet he saw who was Maud’s next partner and, as 
he expected, it was Harold Smith. 

“You can trust that sort of fellow,” he assured 
himself. “ Any man with those clear eyes and that 
steady note in his voice has the heart of a good 
woman. He will take care of Maud.” 

This settled to his satisfaction, he proceeded to 
search for Helen. Not finding her in the dancing- . 
hall, he strolled through the long window and 
slowly down the length of the veranda. He soon 
spied her, leaning against the rail, listening to 
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Christopher Grant, who was most voluble. As 
Anthony drew near them he was amused to see 
that the young man was compelling the girl’s atten- 
tion by the flow of his rapid talk, and giving her 
no opportunity to leave him. He was amused with 
Christopher, while he was irritated by Helen. 

“ She looks as if she were panting for flight,” he 
complained to his own thoughts. 

For the present he returned to the house, albeit 
with the purpose of soon interfering in his sister’s 
affairs. Maud, in her real wretchedness and affected 
merriment, was personified waywardness to-night. 
She was apparently charmed to be carried off by 
some girl friend and left Harold once more alone. 
Anthony awaited this moment and opportunely 
appeared at his elbow. 

“Do you know where I can find Miss Loring ?” 
he was questioned directly. “I haven’t had any 
opportunity of dancing with her yet. I hope she 
has n’t escaped me altogether.” 

“Oh, no, she’s somewhere about,” Anthony an- 
swered easily. “I saw her on the porch a little 
while ago. Suppose we look her up.” 

Harold agreed. His vanity was pricked by Maud’s 
caprices and, forgiving and sympathetic as he tried 
to be, masculine pardon rarely embraces oblivion 
of the offense. He felt cross. He wished to prove 
to Maud Talbot that he was not a person to be 
taken up and cast aside at will. Helen’s reliability 
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began to take on a comforting aspect. We do not 
always remember that, among our acquaintance, 
we are constantly the object of comparison, No 
one of us stands or falls in esteem except by con- 
trast with some other who is more or less than 
we. 

As they wound their devious course between the 
gyrating couples, Anthony observed casually : “ By 
the way, young Grant was with my sister. Have 
you met him to-night ?” 

“ Christopher Grant? No. Is he here?” 

Harold spoke without pleasure and yet with a 
degree of eagerness. 

“Veg. Ill introduce him if youlike. You know 
they called on Mrs. Smith —he and his sister — 
while you were at the Summit House ?” 

“ Did they, indeed?” Harold stopped for an in- 
stant to fully receive this information. “I had n’t 
heard that. Why I’m very glad. My mother will 
be delighted. And, in that case, certainly I want 
to meet him.” 

His simple honesty made it quite plain, however, 
that the elation wakened by the visit came from a 
sense of kinship and not at all from the superior 
social position of the Grant family. 

“ Here they are now,” said Anthony. 

Helen was walking toward them with something 
decided in her apparent purpose of seeking the 
society of the dancers —it was so evident that she 
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meant to put an end to Christopher’s monopoly. 
For his part, he followed her, looking as sulky as 
Harold and still more boyish in his short-lived bad 
temper. 

Both these distant cousins brightened perceptibly 
upon their presentation. Everybody liked Christo- 
pher, and Harold Smith’s virtues spoke for them- 
selves. They were frankly attracted toward each 
other. 

“T hope to see a great deal of you,” they said at 
parting. 

For Helen must be asked to dance, and she ac- 
cepted Harold’s invitation with every appearance 
of gratitude. Christopher once more assumed his 
scowl, and Anthony’s brow darkened. He felt that 
his sister was behaving like Maud Talbot —and 
that meant like a spoiled baby. His was the impo- 
tent anger, fiercer since it is powerless, of a man 
against a woman. Granted the injury, what can 
he do? 

“Tt will be good for Helen,” he reflected, “ to find 
this isn’t all clear sailing.” Accordingly he pro- 
posed to Christopher that they join Miss Talbot. 
He did not enter again upon the mean details of 
her secret. He wished to keep in the background, 
with this auditor, that side of the Pine Grove 
House. He ventured, however, upon the explana- 
tory remark : — 

“ She is rather down on her luck to-night. Some 
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family matters have gone crooked, and I am sorry 
for her. It’s on my conscience that she should have 
all the sport she can.” 

“Why, then it’s on mine, too,” said Christopher. 
“Where is Miss Talbot?” 

“There she goes with the girl in green rosettes. 
Shall we intercept her?” 

They both intercepted and rescued Maud from a 
large young woman who looked like a tomato salad 
in a red silk gown with dashes of yellow and pale 
green. “She walked all over me,” Maud pouted, 
laying one hand on Christopher’s shoulder. “ Let 
you and I waltz.” 

And they did waltz. Helen contemplated them 
across Harold Smith’s staid back, and told herself 
scornfully they were the one as giddy as the other. 
Her partner was equally supercilious. But the 
brisk motion, and the fun of it, dissolved Christo- 
pher’s unwonted black mood into thin air. When 
Maud and he paused for breath near the other and 
model couple, he found himself standing close to 
Helen and smiled, panting and red, into her cool, 
sweet face. 

“Ts my tie straight?” he asked. 

She regarded him critically. “No,” she acknow- 
ledged. “It’s very crooked.” 

“ Which way ?” 

“'To — why, to the left. No, no. Pull it to the 
right, I mean. There, that’s nice.” 
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The blue sheen of the St. Columba ring flashed 
before her eyes as his hand ran around his collar. 

“Have you made your wish yet?” Helen in- 
quired, smiling at him. Who could help smiling at 
that boy — after all? 

“Not yet. I’m contented as I am, for the pre- 
sent. By and by, in the fall, before I leave home, I 
shall think about what else I want. The world is 
good enough for me as it is, just now. It’s awfully 
jolly, really, you know.” 

“Ts it, indeed?” she commented. That he should 
make such a statement to her showed the im- 
mensity of the distance between their points of 
view. 

“Come, come, Mr. Grant,” Maud broke in petu- 
lantly. Harold Smith was too sober! “The music 
will stop before we have half finished.” 

Away they flew, laughing and whispering to- 
gether. They attracted general attention, not by 
noise, or unseemly levity, but merely through their 
high spirits. Christopher was innocently diverted 
and moved, as well, by some curiosity as to whether 
it were possible to tease Helen Loring. Maud was 
just naughty. She knew she was annoying her 
friend. She knew she was shocking Harold Smith. 
Yet her heart ached with a physical pain, and her 
pride was all aflame. Maud’s quick ears had caught 
more than one murmured criticism upon her ap- 
pearance among the dancers. Some good people 
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wondered that she should care for the fup ; others 
were thankful she might have “one good time ” at 
least. “One good time!” And so she coquetted 
with Christopher, and shot angry glances at Har- 
old. How dare he pity her? 

Anthony became presently convinced that this 
state of things had gone far enough. He asked his 
sister to join him in a set of the Lancers. 

“ After all, would n’t you prefer to walk about ?” 
he inquired directly. 

Helen looked up at him. These two understood 
each other so readily. “I should much prefer it,” 
she replied. 

They went on out of doors. Anthony led her 
down the steps and by a well-trodden path to a 
tiny summer-house. It was deserted, although 
chairs drawn lovingly together had evidently been 
occupied that evening. 

“ Will you have a seat?” he said. 

“JT would rather stand.” 

“ As you please. You know why I have brought . 
you here ?” 

“ Oh, yes. I know.” 

“Tell me then, Helen, without any beating about 
the bush, what is this you are doing?” 

She flashed him a superb glance. “I am doing 
nothing.” She came nearer and laid one hand on 
his breast. “ Anthony, listen. I shall do nothing. 
You cannot help it.” 
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He set his chin, and his jaw squared. “ At least 
you will be kind to him.” 

“Not even that. I will not be kind to him.” 

In the moonlight they stared steadily into each 
other’s eyes. 

“May I hear your reasons?” he demanded for- 
mally. “You certainly care for the man —or you 
could care. That is very apparent.” 

“It is not apparent.” The woman in her flared 
out in a fury of contradiction. 

“Perfectly, I assure you. Any one can see his 
attraction for you, no less than the fact that, so far 
as he is concerned, he is plunging head over ears 
in love.” 

He marked the flush that crept into her cheeks 
at the assertion, and yet with it the scornful gleam 
of her eyes. 

“Oh, Anthony, give me credit for more sense. 
As if I could not read your mind!” 

“You read my mind too well,” he reluctantly 
admitted, with unwilling admiration for her astute- 
ness. “I can deceive anybody in this world, Helen, 
I do believe, but you.” 

She threw back her head in an odd gesture that 
seemed to set his praise one side. 

* At all events, I am not to be cajoled into fancy- 
ing I have gone too far to play the prude. If all 
you say were so,—and I don’t admit it, —still I 
should refuse to encourage him.” 
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That, too, was characteristic of his sister, An- 
thony remembered. He could not lure her, as he 
could most women, from one topic of discussion to 
another. She always exhausted the possibilities of 
a subject. And here he was prepared for her. 

“Vou have used the very term I want,” he de- 
clared. “Why should you play the prude? If it 
were an empty-headed Maud Talbot! But you can 
see on each side as well as before a statement. 
What cause is there sufficiently strong to keep you 
from accepting the suit of that young fellow? He 
is worthy, and you are not blind to his merits. 
False pride might prompt a fool, but then you are 
not a fool. What is it, Nelly? Tell me.” 

Her hand stole up to the open throat of her 
gown. The answer came in a choking whisper. 

“Tt is only because you wish it,” she said. 


CHAPTER XIX 
SHEER OBSTINACY 


‘¢arth’s old sins press fast behind me, weakly wailing, 
Faint before me fleets the good I have not done.’’ 


For one hideous second those two — and they were 
brother and sister — looked into each other’s eyes. 
It was of nature that the woman should speak first. 

“T have never put it into words, and yet you 
must have seen it. I distrust you. I have since — 
since something showed me how false you could 
be.” Her low voice was steady as the tolling of a 
bell. “ Anthony, I will not be an accomplice in any 
plot of yours. Merely because it is your plot is 
enough to rouse my suspicion. Do you fully under- 
stand ?” 

The rage of a mild man is always terrible to wit- 
ness; Anthony’s was that which finds no relief in 
gesture. “Damn it,” he hissed underneath his 
breath. “If you were only a man I could knock 
you down.” 

Helen moved her head restlessly from side to 
side: “So far as I am concerned, what should I 
care if you did knock me down?” 

“Ah, but so far as I am concerned,” he replied 
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instantly, “I should care, you see.” There was in- 
effable bitterness in his voice. As there came to 
him a perfect realization of all her attack implied, 
he took a step toward her and stretched out both 
his hands. “Nelly,” he said in a thrilling whisper, 
“how can you cast me off?” 

She read his mind so plainly that there was no 
deceiving her for long. This, she knew, was more 
than an appeal to her emotions. He spoke from his 
heart. And he was her brother, her older brother, 
who had always taken her part. Until to-night she 
had never seen him otherwise than kind. Still she 
doubted him. 

Neither one derived support from a sense of the 
melodramatic which can uphold another type of 
temperament. Their common heritage of humor 
was too strong to lean heavily upon the horror of 
her accusation, or the piteousness in his reproach. 
Yet few of us fail, at supreme moments, to act 
a little. Helen threw up her hands, the palms 
pressed to her ears as if to shut out his plea. 

“T do not cast you off,” she answered. “We be- 
long to each other. Nothing can alter that.” 

“ And, because nothing can alter it, you spoke,” 
he cried, seizing on what was left unsaid, as was 
the custom between them. “ You concluded my 
sister had no right to marry an honest man. That 
is true, isn’t it? Not pretty, but true. Now tell 
me, Helen, just what you have discovered. Neither 
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you nor I will relish the details, and yet I may be 
able to explain ” — 

“Oh, you will explain,” she retorted. “That goes 
without saying. As for setting it straight — Do you 
remember one day, three summers ago, giving me 
certain papers to copy for you? It was at East- 
hampton. I found memoranda among them you 
never intended me to see. I did see. You had.done 
a rascally thing with the Benson estate, and you 
had done it more than once. Then I knew.” 

In the very instant of his unmasking Anthony 
found room for the thought, and there was pride in 
it: “How many women could have fathomed that?” 
But he turned on her in righteous indignation. “I 
begin to unravel,” he spoke very rapidly, “this 
marvelous coil about nothing. Let me show you 
how it was, Helen. Naturally you were deceived ” — 

He stopped abruptly, as he read the expression 
of her face. “ After all, I am your brother,” he said 
in a changed voice. » 

“Yes,” she replied, “and therefore,— you, your- 
self, have seen it,—no good man must choose me 
for his wife.” 

Anthony’s eyes blazed: “Don’t be a fool.” 

“I cannot see that any particular purpose is 
served by epithets. You understand my position. 
That is enough.” 

“Enough!” he gave a strange little laugh. “Per- 
haps you will be so good as to listen while I show 
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you our position. You certainly mistake it if you 
dream there is nothing for you save to issue your 
ultimatum. That man will ask you to marry him, 
and you will consent. Do you hear me, Helen?” 

“Oh, yes, I hear you.” 

“And you will obey ?” 

“Why must I tell you, over and over, the same 
thing? No.” 

“Very good. This is the exact state of the case. 
Since you were so cunning a detective I may be 
frank. There have been misappropriations of the 
Benson funds. Kimball’s death, and Howard’s fam- 
ily troubles threw more chances into my hands 
than usual. And I required money, —a large sum. 
IT had been speculating.” 

“Need we go over all that ground?” 

“Possibly not. Still I must make it clear to you 
how we stand. Sooner or later this has to come to 
light. I have no defence.” 

“ And so?” said Helen interrogatively. 

“Don’t you see? If I secure the good-will of one 
of the heirs—a fellow with private means — even 
Howard might never know. It could be replaced, 
and no harm done.” 

“Except to Christopher Grant.” 

“Is he more to you than I am? I shall be sent 
to prison.” 

“T know.” 

“Our mother” — 
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“T know, Anthony. And now you must listen to 
me. I will not drag an innocent man into our mis- 
ery, that he may be further robbed to shield us. I 
tell you I will not.” 

“Don’t speak yet. Take time to think.” 

“5 think!” she repeated scornfully. “Does it 
take time to think?” 

“Nelly,” —he seized her hands,—“I have n’t 
been such a bad brother. We have had our fun to- 
gether, scrambling up in this queer place. Do you 
remember ” — 

“T remember everything.” 

“You won’t let them send me to prison?” 

She trembled, and yet he was conscious she stood 
firm. “Is there no other way? Cousin Stuyve- 
sant” — 

“Naturally I would exhaust every possibility. 
You can’t have forgotten how hard that Ruther- 
ford money came when they placed me with the 
firm. If there was a hint of this — Oh, well, take 
my word for it. There is no loophole for escape 
unless you should marry Christopher Grant.” 

Helen’s unformulated fear as to his own designs 
upon Amy’s affections had faded out in this insist- 
ence upon another idea. 

“You see,” Anthony pressed his point, “this 
fellow — Kit — must make haste in his courtship 
because by and by he is going away. He’s one of 
those impetuous, headlong chaps, too, who can’t wait 
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for anything. It might be pushed — delicately — 
from our side. You should do nothing whatever. 
I could manage that it was brought about speedily. 
And haste is the prime consideration. That gained, 
there will be no trouble, no exposure.” 

“Only exposure to him; only trouble for him.” 

“Why harp on that? It is either he or I,and my 
side includes your mother. In such a case it would 
not take me long to decide.” 

“No,” said Helen quietly. “I suppose not.” 

“They are wealthy,” he pursued his argument. 
“T ve made investigations, and each of the children 
has $100,000 out at interest, besides what is tied 
up in his business. I did consider Smith here for 
you, since he is another of the legatees. It might 
be equally well managed through him. But that 
would n’t do. Oh, I thought you spoke! No, he and 
you were n’t cut out for each other. It would take 
too long to foster such an affair. So I dismissed 
that notion at once.” . 

“Don’t talk about him,” said Helen. 

“I won't, after I’ve made it clear no stone was 
left unturned. All I could do in that direction was 
to encourage Maudie and help her along. She’s 
a staunch ally and the best friend we’ve got. But 
there’s this one course open to you. I must have 
convinced you of that.” 

“T repeat what I said before. I will not, even to 
save my mother.” 
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“ Here they are,” chirped Maud in the distance, 
“Come along, Mr. Grant. I’ve found them. Here 
they are in the summer-house.” 

She ran up the stairs, Christopher close behind. 

“Philandering out here in the moonlight,” she 
airily declared, “for all the world like a pair of 
lovers. What were you talking about? Do tell 
me.” 

“Tf you must know,” said Anthony, “I’ve been 
complaining to Helen that you haven’t danced 
with me to-night. What excuse can you give me? 
Remember I am angry and hurt.” 

“My best excuse,” Maud took her fan from her 
escort, “is that you haven’t asked me. Come now, 
if you wish.” 

“Indeed I do,” Anthony tucked her hand under- 
neath his arm. “You will look after my sister, 
Grant?” 

Throughout the rest of that weary evening Helen 
fancied she avoided Anthony. She did not realize 
he was avoiding her and, having sowed the seed, 
left a sleepless night to bring those terrors ‘to har- 
vesting. 

“What is a woman’s no?” he tried to reassure 
himself. “I shall find in the morning how much 
her resolution was worth. If she holds out, I am 
not beaten yet. I shall die in the last ditch. And 
that is a long way ahead.” 

Breakfast time came, and not Helen. She sent 
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Mrs. Loring the feminine apology of a headache, 
and remained invisible. Even Anthony’s optimism 
was shaken by her absence. It boded no good to 
his cause, as he was forced to admit. Had she sur- 
rendered, there would be the least possible delay 
in announcing it. She was either uncertain, or too 
certain. No, she had not changed at all. 

“T must go to the village some time before noon,” 
he told his mother as they rose from the table, “and 
I can’t say how long I may beaway. There is busi- 
ness that might keep me. Don’t be alarmed if Iam 
not back to dinner.” 

“Very well,” she placidly agreed. “I won’t be 
alarmed;” and then, with her gentle smile, “I can 
trust you, Anthony.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Anthony. 


CHAPTER XX 


RATHER SENTIMENTAL 


‘*Oh, by that hour when all I aimed to be 
I did appear, by that remember me.’’ 


“TuereE is nothing for it, then,” thought Anthony, 
swinging along the road to the village, “ but for me 
to throw my trumps on the table.” 

So far, to carry out his own metaphor, he had 
been playing a game which could be abandoned 
at any stage, while he watched the cards in Amy 
Grant’s hand and recalled what she held against 
him. 

For they met, morning after morning, now in one 
part of the straggling main street, now in another, 
until she looked for him with a growing agitation, 
a blissful suspense as she went about the old homely 
duties with a new spirit for them all. There was the 
query where and when — and if —she should see 
him, since she could not be certain that this once 
he might not fail to come. There was her strange 
shyness under his speech and his silence alike, the 
encountering others who stared inquisitively at 
her escort ; there was the consciousness, the unrest, 
the joy. 
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To-day Celia Goddard joined her hastening down 
the hilly street to the shops. It was soon manifest 
that she was not to be shaken off, and Amy began 
inwardly to feel the fret of an awkward novice in 
a love-affair’s intricacies. Would Anthony imagine 
she had asked Celia to accompany her? Would he 
take for granted that, therefore, she did not desire 
his own society? She put to.herself the silly ques- 
tions which have harassed each daughter of Eve 
in the strait wherein she has been placed; a posi- 
tion requiring the tact that shall give precisely the 
mysterious proper amount—and no more — of 
acquiescence in the wooing. 

Still she might have known that Anthony Lor- 
ing was capable of managing a more complicated 
matter than this had proved as yet. She attended 
to her errands and was turning her face home- 
ward when a voice that made the color leap 
into her cheeks spoke close behind them: “Good- 
morning, young ladies. May I join you?” 

Celia was so ready! Amy envied her ease, al- 
though it was not Celia’s parasol for which he 
reached out a lordly hand, to carry devotedly, 
shielding her. If there is an appreciation sweeter 
to woman than the sense of protection, it is that 
delicate pride in the world’s sight of a man’s care 
and thought for her. Anthony was quite courteous 
to her companion while he made it apparent that 
Amy was the sole object of his interest. She had 
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‘been happy, wrapped in a dream of glory, for all 
these days wherein he had sought her out. Now, 
‘indeed, she walked on thrones. 

They left Celia at her own gate and the two 
strolled together up the hill, through the radiant 
summer stillness. 

“You don’t want to go home, do you?” asked 
Anthony. 

~AN6e 

“Could you take a turn in the park with me? 
Just once or twice around the flower-beds ? ” 

“Yes,” said Amy. 

They came to the square of ground which had 
been left to grow green about a central mass of 
the common midsummer blossoms. The travers- 
ing gravel-walks were bordered with benches under 
the shade of the evergreens that made a majestic 
avenue, shutting out the dusty village from its 
green silence. The seats were unoccupied. Amy 
and Anthony, entering the path, were given over 
to a luxury of solitude. 

There are moments when speech is as superflu- 
ous as an act, moments so crowded with meaning 
that they utter all we wish to say. This hour was 
eloquent and Anthony was wise in choosing it to 
plead for him. 

He was wise, too, in breaking that precious silence 
at a point where Amy’s emotion was brought to a 
high tension. “I never guessed,” he murmured, 
“T could be so perfectly content.” 
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She tilted her head sidewise under the lace coy- 
ering that spread above them both. She cast one 
bashful glance up at him, but her eyes fell beneath 
the light in his. “Are you content?” she whis- 
pered so low that he could scarcely hear. 

He bent to catch the faint sound. “I am su- 
premely happy,” he insisted, “here in this little 
Eden, we two alone. I should have nothing left to 
desire if I were sure ” — 

He paused. She did not speak. Perhaps she 
could not. 

“ Amy,” he continued, whispering, too, “tell me: 
are you happy?” 

She took his hand in both hers. God teaches 
such pretty ways toa loving woman. ~ Yes,” she 
answered. 

He pressed those confiding fingers close against 
his heart. “I am all yours,” he said. 

They stood still. He faced her, looking down as 
she looked up at him. “I am all yours,” Amy 
repeated. 

There was that in her adoration and utter faith 
that abashed the man. She had given her heart to 
him; this he had brought to pass and known for 
long now. Moreover, she believed in him abso- 
lutely. Despite the poet, one 7s loved every day, 
with forgiveness and mercy and a long-suffering 
patience. Trust, not affection, is the rare and royal 
offering. 
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He held her reverently and kissed her, before he 
spoke: “I throw myself on your compassion. Iam 
unworthy. I have no right to tell you of this, be- 
cause I am unworthy and because I have nothing 
to give you with it.” 

“ You to say that!” she cried. “ You who have 
made me what Iam. You who have set me on this 
height. You to say that!” 

“ Amy!” 

“TI feel it so, I must speak,” she exclaimed. “I 
was nothing, and had been nothing. You came by 
and looked at me, and preferred me. You to be 
ashamed !” 

“I am ashamed,” he repeated, and there he told 
the truth. 

He was a consummate liar. All his habitual 
speech was false. This scene was part of a business 
scheme. And yet he was ashamed before her. 

They went on their way presently, he striving to 
close her mind to every consideration save the ex- 
quisite rapture of his protestations. It was not un- 
til they must part that he brought,;her back from 
paradise: “ When shall I speak to your mother, 
dear? To-day ?” 

“ Oh, not to-day.” 

“T know.” He frowned slightly. The tree of 
knowledge grew in their Eden, too. Already the 
cause for haste was pressing him on. “I hate to 
break the spell,” he began, “ and — we are sure to 
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encounter opposition. Amy, you will stand fast; 
you will marry me when I ask it?” 

“T will marry you this instant,” she replied. 

By the grim law which governs us as a hard but 
just taskmaster, a man cannot rise at once and al- 
together above his level. As he must be chained to 
the dead past he loathes, so there is ever a struggle 
with himself as with a foe. Anthony had been 
shamed into a semblance, at least, of honor. And 
yet so soon he fell before the temptation to take 
advantage of her confidence in him. He was com- 
pelled to return immediately to the city. He dared 
not leave her to the inevitable reaction, most dan- 
gerous in a character such as he read hers to be. 
For many reasons delay was dangerous. He must 
trade upon her faith. 

“Ts that the truth ?” he demanded passionately. 
“ Would you do so much for me?” 

“So much! I am willing, Anthony.” 

The old habits of sin are strong. “I shall test 
you,” he responded. “How will you stand the 
trial? Amy, it is my wish to be married at once — 
to-morrow.” 

She gave him her hands with a smile: “Then it 
is my wish, too.” 


CHAPTER XXI 
LITTLE DORRIT AND THE PRINCESS 


‘Do they gall you, the long hours ? 
And the hungry thought that must be fed ?”’ 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Mrs. Smiru sat behind her breakfast tray, expati- 
ating, as she ate, upon the state of her health and 
the reckless system of ventilation in vogue in the 
dining-room. 

“It’s no sort of use complaining to Mr. Platt,” 
she said. “ That window’s a rag to ared bull. I’m 
certain and positive I caught cold there last night.” 

Harold lamented this fact, drawing his chair 
close to her comfortable lounge. “And have you 
heard anything from Miss Joralemon?” he asked, 
after a decent pause before he plunged into another 
topic. “ Her father returned yesterday afternoon. 
So the clerk told me in the office.” 

For Sara had not appeared since her arrival from 
the Summit House thirty-six hours before. 

“Ts that so?” cried his mother, delighted by any 
scrap of news. “I’m glad he’s back. He’s such 
a nice appearing man. Not that I ever passed the 
time of day with him. But she seemed lonesome. 
Maybe I’ll go to see her by and by.” 
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“T would, mother. Remember me to her, if you 
do.” 

“For all,” Mrs. Smith diverged, “I like Miss 
Loring. She’s as sweet as ever she can be.” 

Harold said nothing at first. Then, stooping for- 
ward, he laid his head beside hers where it rested 
against a large, plump cushion. 

“ Not so sweetas Sara Joralemon,” he murmured 
in her ear. 

She flung both arms about him, holding him ina 
mother’s fondness as she had, long ago, guarded 
her little child. They were, neither one, given to 
sentiment, and presently Harold sprang to his feet 
rather shamefaced, and speaking volubly to hide 
his embarrassment. 

““T mean to drive to the upper station this morn- 
ing,” he said, “and see if I can find any trace of 
that satchel you lost. I have telephoned to the 
livery stable to send me a runabout from town. I 
met Loring as I was coming out of the office. He 
told me he intended to walk into the village, so I 
proposed that he wait and I would drive him down. 
I will be back by dinner time, mother.” 

He had always been accustomed to give these 
detailed accounts of his movements. Mrs. Smith 
accepted the statement as a matter of course. 

“T hope you’ll have a good time,” she answered. 
“ Be sure to watch out for the cars, and don’t drive 
fast. Some of those livery horses are regular pokes, 
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but that pair that brought us from the mountains 
flew like fireflies.” 

“I will be careful,” Harold promised as he kissed 
her good-by. 

A little later Maud Talbot, tripping upstairs on 
one of her countless errands, met Miss Joralemon 
crossing the passage. Sara paused at sight of her. 

“This is Miss Talbot?” she said with a rising 
inflection. “Let me give you your letter. I found 
it lying on the floor here in the hall, just now.” 

Maud took the envelope. “I do wonder,” she ex- 
claimed in her downright way, “how in the world 
she knew my name.” ! 

Sara Joralemon smiled. As years went there was 
little difference between them. But years are a 
small part of age, and she felt old beside this girl. 

“You are a more important person in the house 
than possibly you imagine,” she answered plea- 
santly. “I heard your name mentioned before I 
went to the mountains. While we were there Mr. 
Smith spoke of having met you. That emphasized 
the impression, although, in any event, you are not 
one to be readily forgotten.” 

Again her lovely face lighted into cordiality. It 
was easy to smile in speaking to Maud Talbot. 

“Thank you,” muttered the other, almost bash- 
fully. So dominant was the Princess’s personality 
that, in spite of her allusion to Harold, the strong- 
est impression made on Maud was still the conde- 
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scension of the speaker. She turned away with a 
fantastic sense of something more demanded, as if 
she should drop a curtsy, or kiss Miss Joralemon’s 
hand. As she went to her own room she was stopped 
by an outcry. She started, and glanced back. 

They had chanced to stand near a window. Sara 
Joralemon lingering, cast an aimless look without. 
Now she bent forward, with wide eyes of horror. 
Maud sprang to her side. This was what she saw: 

A light carriage drawn by two horses was wait- 
ing at the horse-block. Harold Smith held the reins, 
and Anthony sat beside him. At that instant a 
calf-like dog, belonging to the Little Eva of an 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin company, gamboled into view 
around the corner of the house. It dashed full in 
front of the horses, a disturbing sight if they had 
been steady and tried. But these were half broken, 
lately brought from the West and used by livery- 
men in that spirit of daring, of assuming a risk 
which, with the lust of making money by any 
means, fair or foul, is at the root of America’s down- 
fall, if fall she should. 

The horses gave a plunge that rocked the car- 
riage. Harold was pulled to his feet as he tugged 
at the reins. Anthony sat still, clutching the side 
rail of the runabout. It swayed frightfully at the 
heels of the maddened beasts. They flew across 
the grass, out of the road in which Harold vainly 
strove to keep them, toward the threatening trees 
of the pine grove. 
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The veranda swarmed with screaming women 
and children. Men ran insanely back and forth, 
shouting incoherent advice. Maud and Sara Jorale- 
mon leaned side by side from their window. 

“Jump, jump!” one voice rose high above the 
chorus. “Jump, both of you, for your lives! ” 

They were nearing the trees. There was no alter- 
native between the danger of action and a worse 
fate. Anthony stood up by Harold. They leaped 
over the wheels. The horses went on to their 
destruction. 

The two bodies lay stretched for a second on 
the rough sward among the stones and outcrop- 
ping roots. Presently Anthony raised himself on 
his elbow and sat up. Harold did not move. 

A frightened throng pushed down the piazza 
steps and surrounded them. There was the loud, 
irrelevant clamor of a mob, the hysteric shriek of 
women piercing through it. The watchers at the 
window made no sound till Maud, who needed ex- 
pression as she needed air to breathe, caught Sara 
Joralemon by the wrist. 

“ He is dead,” she whispered. 

Sara gave her a long look of agony. “Yes, he is 
dead.” Then she faced Maud fully. “His mother, 
his poor mother! She does not know.” 

“You must tell her,” said Maud quickly. “He 
loved you. You are the one to tell her.” 

She saw the gleam that crossed those drawn fea- 
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tures, transfiguring them before it faded out. Sara 
seemed indeed a princess crowned. Maud’s own 
eager little face was pinched out of all its rosy 
youth. “You have—some comfort,” she panted. 
“There is none for me.” 

Sara made no reply, and the girl straightened 
herself from her crouching posture. “I’m going 
downstairs,” she announced in her ordinary light 
voice. Already she repented her outbreak to this 
unresponsive hearer. “There may be something I 
can do there. And you will go to his mother ?” 

“Yes,” Sara answered abstractedly, “at once.” 
She glided away like one walking in a dream, and 
Maud went along the passage to the steps. 

“She might have kissed me,” was her reflection. 
“She might be a little sorry for some one else, I 
think. I was good to admit so much, and she never 
thanked me. I don’t feel as if she was a bit nice. I 
wish I had n’t told her that.” 

This grievance was pushing uppermost in her 
mind, as trifles will work their way through a great 
grief and force themselves upon the attention. 
That Maud had generously given Sara her due 
place in Harold’s affection was first in her thoughts 
when she encountered the sad procession in the 
lower hall. Helen Loring and her mother were 
among those with Anthony supporting him to his 
room. 

“T had forgotten all about them,” Maud told 
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herself dully. Even now she felt little interest, 
although she caught Helen’s hand and pressed it. 
Anthony threw her his buoyant smile. 

“My leg’s smashed, Maudie,” he reported, sure 
of her sympathy. “I’m not so badly off otherwise. 
Come and see me by and by, will you? That’s 
right,” as she nodded assent with her eyes else- 
where; “go now and hear what they say about 
poor Smith.” 

He was carried on into a room near, whose occu- 
pant placed it at Mrs. Loring’s disposal. Maud paid 
scant heed to their departure, insinuating herself 
through the crowd until she reached the shutter 
where Harold had been laid. 

She could not speak, but in every emergency 
there are always those at hand anxious to impart 
information. “I felt for his pulse,” Jonas Platt de- 
claimed, “and he’s got one. That’s certain. He’s 
got a pulse. He ain’t dead. Carry him into the 
office, gentlemen.” 

“No,” some one else objected. “It’s too noisy 
down here. His room’s the best place. Take him 
right along up.” 

They hesitated. The bearers of their unconscious 
burden gazed uncertainly from one to the other. 
There must be a leader. 

“Wait,” said Maud, coming forward. “ Set it — 
set him down in the hall for amoment. His mother 
should be warned.” 
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“Why hain’t she been told?” Mr. Platt demanded 
angrily. “You go and tell his mother.” 

“Miss Joralemon is with her,” Maud replied. 
“T will run on ahead and see —if she knows. Give 
me five minutes’ start. After that you can follow.” 

She traversed the passage swiftly, and hastened 
up the steep flight of steps to the rooms which, in 
her varied scraps of knowledge, she had learned 
were Mrs. Smith’s. As she neared the threshold 
she started and scowled, for there stood Sara 
Joralemon leaning against the closed door. At the 
sound of Maud’s step she gave her a beseeching 
glance. 

“T cannot do it,” she said. “I have tried, and I 
cannot. Help me.” 

Maud’s lip curled. Her astute nature, sharpened 
by necessity to practical ends, could not compre- 
hend this abandonment to emotion. 

“Stand one side,” she ordered. “I will do it. 
But you must come with me. You are her friend, 
and I am a stranger.” 

There was no further reference to Harold’s love. 
She felt this woman was proved unworthy who 
faltered in the task set for his sake. Sara accepted 
her decision, giving precedence to Maud, although 
close behind her as the girl tapped softly on the 
panel. 

“ Come in,” a cheery voice invited them. 


CHAPTER XXII 
OUTSIDE 


‘¢ With the half of a broken hope for a pillow at night.”’ 
Rospert Louis STEVENSON. 


Mrs. Smirn sat by a window commanding the 
view of an opposite side of the house from that on 
which the accident had occurred. She was removed 
by the width of the hotel from the noise and con- 
fusion, and no hint of it had reached her. In the 
voluminous spread of her purple dressing-gown 
she rocked, comfortable and placid, with vigorous 
swaying of her body. A gayly colored book, “The 
Broken Wedding-ring,” lay on her lap, where 
it had dropped at the interruption. She stared 
through her eyeglasses at Maud Talbot in a genial 
surprise, and a smile broadened her lips at the first 
glimpse of Sara. 

“ Well, there you are,” she cried. “ You’ve heard 
say, even a worm will speak. I made up my mind 
I would n’t hunt you up, you had n’t been near me 
for solong. I was kind of miffed. And now you’ve 
come, dearie, and brought company, too.” 

She made a motion as if to rise. Maud ran across 
the room to her. 
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“Don’t,” she said. “Sit still. I— we have some- 
thing to tell you, Mrs. Smith.” 

She glanced back at Sara Joralemon. The look 
besought help, but there was no help there. 

Mrs. Smith scrutinized one white face and then 
the other. She put her two hands on the arms of 
her chair, and despite Maud’s restraining gesture, 
raised herself heavily to her feet. The girl felt she 
could best bear the blow in the easiest posture. 
Nature, however, is wisest of all our teachers, and 
she tells us to stand up to trouble. 

“What’s the matter?” asked a hoarse, loud 
voice. “ What do you girls want of me? What’s 
the matter, I say ? ” 

Maud threw both slender arms about her. Sara 
stood before them, her hands hanging heavily 
down, her head bent. She said nothing, but she 
looked at Mrs. Smith, and Mrs. Smith looked at 
her. It was not Maud’s touch, it was Sara’s face 
that supported the mother. 

“There has been an accident,” Maud began. 

“Where’s my boy? Sara Joralemon, where is 
Harold?” 

Maud raised her head and kissed this frantic 
woman. 

“Where is Harold?” Mrs. Smith repeated. 
“Sara Joralemon, you tell me. Don’t let her do 
all the talking. You tell me.” 

Sara, who imagined the worst, and had not a 
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shred of hope to offer, was physically incapable of 
speech. Again and again she opened her lips with 
no sound from them. It was as when one wakens 
from a bad dream, trying to call, but is held by the 
nightmare’s spell and can make no outcry. Maud 
must go on with the story. 

“They are bringing him to his room. He has 
been hurt; we don’t know yet how badly, but he 
is alive. He is alive.” 

At that a shriek tore from Sara’s parched throat, 
and she fell forward on the floor. “I guess she’s 
fainted,” Mrs. Smith observed. She turned the fact 
over and surveyed its other side. “I couldn’t 
faint,” she said. 

“We must restore her,” Maud directed briskly. 
“Let us get her on the bed. You can’t go to him, 
anyway, at present. As soon as you may, I will 
take you.” 

Mrs. Smith regarded her with a curious expres- 
sion of something akin to amusement. “I rather 
guess I don’t need anybody to take me to my own 
son,” she retorted. “It would be queer if I could 
n’t find my way to my own son. And he the only 
child I’ve got.” 

“Fetch the water-pitcher,” Maud made curt 
reply, kneeling beside Sara Joralemon. 

Little as was her sympathy for this weaker wo- 
man, it was abundant for the mother whom she 
kept employed during the following quarter-hour. 


t 
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After that she left her, standing by Sara, who lay 
stretched on the bed sobbing into the pillow. Maud 
crept toward the door, and Mrs. Smith, without 
turning in her direction, called imperiously, “ You 
come back as soon as you find out anything. You 
let me know right away.” 

“Yes, I will,” Maud hurriedly assured her. 

The hall was packed with watchers about the 
sick-room door. Among them she saw two stran- 
gers elbowing themselves forward. These, she con- 
cluded, were the village doctors answering their 
summons. The hotel clerk made room for her. 

“They say Tony’s doing first rate,” he told her 
confidentially. “Nothing worse than a broken leg 
and a fractured rib. They have n’t seen Mr. Smith 
yet. I’m afraid he’s in pretty bad shape. How 
does his mother take it?” 

“Molerably,” Maud answered. “ Let me know, will 
you, Tommy, when she can go to see him? Knock 
on her door and tell me.” 

“ All right,” he agreed and, in that spirit of help- 
fulness that is part of the national character, he 
continued: “If there’s anything else I can do, just 
mention it. I’m ready and willing, remember.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed. There’s nothing else. Only 
come directly you hear. She is very impatient.” 

“All right,” Tommy agreed. “What you say 
goes. I will.” 

Maud softly opened the door of the room she had 
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just quitted. Mrs. Smith was leaning over Sara 
Joralemon. They were talking together until, at 
Maud’s entrance, their voices ceased and they 
looked up eagerly. 

“The doctors are examining him,” she said. “ We 
will have to wait till they have finished before we 
can know anything positively.” 

There was a strained silence. Maud was dis- 
tinctly aware of interrupting these others in their 
confidences. “I am outside,” she thought. “They 
don’t want me.” And this was true. 

She closed the door again and shut herself into 
the hall. They did not notice. While the physicians 
were at work here she concluded there would be 
time, before she should summon Mrs. Smith, to go 
to Helen and Anthony. “I won’t be in their way,” 
she reflected bitterly. 

At the foot of the stairs leading almost directly 
to the rooms where Anthony had been carried, 
Maud found herself encircled by another though 
a smaller group of excited talkers. Each vied in 
imparting the intelligence she had already received. 
Anthony was disabled, but resting comfortably, and 
his mother and sister had been relieved of all anx- 
iety. Here there was an atmosphere of encourage- 
ment and thanksgiving, for the Pine Grove House 
made common cause with its inmates, whether they 
wept or rejoiced. 

There seemed no lack of attendance. “Helen is 
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with her brother — dear girl!” said Mrs. Lindsay 
affectedly. “And Mrs. Loring is lying down in that 
little antechamber. The strain was hard on her. 
She felt faint after it was over, and we persuaded 
her to try to get some sleep. Mrs. Kellogg pushed 
right in,” she dropped her voice and caught Maud 
by a waist lapel to accent the intimacy of her con- 
fidence. “I call it intrusive myself. There she sits, 
a fan in her hand —and a cool day like this! It’s 
ridiculous. No one could move her, though. One 
would suppose they were bosom friends.” 

Maud edged gently nearer to Anthony’s room. 
There was no refuge for her such as Sara Jorale- 
mon had found, where she could lie, broken, but 
at peace, and tended by a mother’s devotion. Her 
part was outside in a world of peering faces and 
importunate gossip. The vulgar crowd had reserved 
a place for her. 

“TI wonder if I might go to Helen?” she asked 
some one who appeared to be a self-constituted 
doorkeeper. “Anthony proposed it, himself, when 
they were bringing him in. He said for me to come 
by and by to see him.” 

The man hesitated, in the pompous importance 
of his office, while Maud regarded him wistfully. 
Her desire was partly selfish, although she thought, 
too, of the invalid. Yet foremost was the longing 
to shut out all these others. 

At that hard moment a friend appeared to her. 
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Christopher Grant made his way along the out- 
skirts of the throng until he reached her side. “I 
am in luck,” he began, stretching out his hand. 
“You are the very one who can tell me what I 
want to know. All these people talk at once. 
W hat is it about poor Smith?” 

“Nobody can tell you that,” Maud answered 
miserably. “The doctors are with him now.” 

“ Are they? And how does it look? As if he 
were badly hurt?” 

Maud nodded. She did not make any reply in 
words. And the young man’s intent gaze suddenly 
fell from her face. He felt as if he had played the 
Spy. 

“Can’t we get out of this?” he questioned. “I 
want to talk to you in private, and ask about 
Loring, too. Here! Let us slip through this door 
to the porch. Happily every one else is inside. We 
can be by ourselves and quiet.” 

He backed away from the others, and she fol- 
lowed him by a long window that stood open close 
at hand. There was the sense of protection and 
care that had seemed, an instant before, the dearest 
comfort which could be given her. He found a 
great high-backed chair wherein she could really 
rest. He wheeled it about so that the sun should 
not fall upon her, and brought a stool for her 
feet. 

“The excitement has been too much for you,” 
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he said. “You are positively pale. It is a trial, 
seeing others suffer. Sit here for a while and don’t 
bother yourself to speak.” 

Maud closed her eyes, into which tears were 
creeping. After all, that kind face was harder to 
bear than the curious gaze of the Pine Grove 
House. 

“You mustn’t let me stay here too long,” she 
urged presently. “I offered to take his mother —I 
mean, Mrs. Smith has not seen her son yet, and I 
am to go with her when she does.” 

“Can’t somebody else ” — 

“There is nobody else.” Maud shook her head at 
his interruption. “Isn’tit odd? There are somany 
people, and yet there is no oneelse. She asked me.” 

“Very well,” Christopher assented. “First, tell 
me all about Loring.” 

She repeated whatever she had learned. He lis- 
tened in silence, and, as she finished, inquired — 

“You will see her presently ?” 

They had spoken only of Anthony, yet Maud 
understood. 

“Yes, very soon. I was on my way to her just 
now.” 

“T shall wait till I hear from Harold Smith, and 
find out if there is anything I can do. You know 
he is a distant cousin of mine? Oh, well, that’s 
neither here nor there. Only, naturally, I am inter- 
ested. But about Miss Loring: one can’t thrust 
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one’s self in on her, and yet one is unlikely to see 
her otherwise. I want to show her that she is in 
my thoughts, that I am ready to help in any way.” 
He slipped the St. Columba ring from his hand, 
holding it out to Maud. “Give her that.” 

“You mean as a message ?” 

“Yes. You are so quick-witted! Give it to her, 
please, and say it is hers, with the wish, if she likes. 
I send her the best I have. I hope she will under- 
stand.” 

“I fancy she will.” Maud’s old, mischievous 
smile crossed the careworn face. “In fact,” she 
said, looking up at him, “ it would be rather hard 
to mistake your meaning, would n’t it?” 

“ Possibly.” He reddened slightly. “ Still, I stand 
by what I say. You give her the ring, Miss Talbot. 
That is all I ask of you.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
HIS MOTHER 


‘Ah, forgotten things 
Stumble back strangely, and the ghost of June 
Stands by December fires.’’ 


For some time pain was the important factor in 
Anthony’s existence. ; After he had been soothed by 
the doctors’ ministrations and was snugly put. to 
bed his thoughts began to wander a-field, and then 
they centred upon Amy Grant. The full truth 
broke upon him as something new and strange. 
This was to have been their wedding-day. He was 
on his way to the secret marriage when the accident 
occurred. 

What was to be done? His busy brain fell 
straightway to scheming. It might be days before 
he could get an opportunity to write, or she would 
hear, in some chance fashion, of his mishap. Mean- 
while she must endure all the pangs of hidden 
mortification and fright. This (for he was a kindly 
man) was one of his worries; another was lest he 
should thus endanger his chances with her. Yet 
how could he send a message? Helen would not 
help him; he was sure of that. Who would? 

Just then Maud Talbot opened the door. 
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“Good girl,” he said in hearty welcome. “So you 
have come to see poor Tony?” 

“Yes, the very first minute I could. And is poor 
Tony feeling pretty well?” 

She advanced, standing by Helen at the bedside. 

“Oh, I’m all right,” Anthony responded, “ bar- 
ring a broken bone or two, and this oppression 
here.” He tapped his chest. “I seem to have 
knocked all the breath out of me. It’s taking its 
time to come back. But I shall be hopping around 
on crutches before the week is out.” 

“Not unless you behave well now,” said his sis- 
ter. “You are to lie quiet, remember, and let us 
wait on you. That’s all you have to do.” 

“ All!” Anthony repeated to himself. “That is 
enough.” Aloud he assented: “I’m going to be- 
have, Nelly.” 

Helen brought him a glass of water. She longed 
to tend him, to tire herself in his service. The in- 
stant in which death threatened showed her that, 
good or bad, Anthony was dear because he was 
hers. They always were quick to understand each 
other. He smiled up at her and she returned the 
look with tremulous fondness. 

“But she won't help me out with Amy,” he 
reflected. 

From that first glimpse of Maud he had vaguely 
considered how he might use her friendliness, An 
idea gathered substance in his mind. 
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“What about Smith?” he asked her. 

“T have just come from there.” Maud was quite 
composed and ready. “I took his mother in to see 
him —not that he knew. He has had a severe con- 
cussion of the brain. The doctors can’t find much 
else wrong except a broken ankle.” 

“No other fractures?” 

“None but that. The head is the worst thing. 
He has n’t moved or spoken, and it’s hard to tell 
how serious his condition really is.” 

“You and mother ought to go up there, Helen,” 
said Anthony. 

“Why, there’s nothing to do,” she urged; “and 
every one understands we have had our hands fuil 
with you. It isn’t any neglect.” 

“ Oh, no, not so far. Now—I do wish you would 
inquire for him, and take mother along with you, 
if she has had her nap.” 

Helen hesitated : “Do you mean directly ?” 

“Yes. Why not? We of all people should be in- 
terested, and I want to do the proper thing by Mrs. 
Smith. Look mother up, won’t you, please? Maud 
will stay with me while you are gone.” 

He turned to his visitor for agreement. “Of 
course,” she answered cordially. “Ill stay as long 
as ever you like. Don’t hurry on my account.” 

Indeed it was not for Maud’s sake that Helen 
was in haste. As she crossed the room she cast that 
last, inevitable glance into the little mirror hanging 
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near. Behind the sight of her own face was An- 
thony propped on his pillows. She caught the look 
he gave Maud, made up of eagerness and relief. So 
this she was doing was another dance of her bro- 
ther’s puppets! Whither was it meant to lead? 

Helen was harassed and preoccupied as she 
conducted her mother up the stairs and along the 
passage. Mrs. Loring was acquiescent, her full 
mind not yet making room for pity, although they 
met several friends who stopped to give them the 
latest advices from Harold Smith. 

“ A trained nurse has come,” Mrs. Ecker volun- 
teered. “Mr. Platt telegraphed at once — so sensi- 
ble of him — and she was sent off on the first train 
from the hospital. Everything certainly has been 
done.” 

Helen tapped softly at the door, and opened it 
a little way. She entered, with lightest step, in 
advance of her mother. 

Already this bare boarding-house room had taken 
on the importance of a sick-chamber. The stand 
was covered by an obtrusively spotless cloth, and 
dotted with vials and spoons. The window had been 
screened with a green shade, through which the 
sunlight fell tempered and soft. On the narrow 
white bed lay a motionless figure, while beside it 
sat Mrs. Smith. 

The uniformed nurse had started forward at the 
invasion. The other woman paid no heed. Helen 
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suddenly discovered that her mother was before 
her. It was she who led, and, going noiselessly to 
Mrs. Smith, laid one hand upon her shoulder. 

“My poor dear,” she said. 

At those words in that voice Mrs. Smith raised 
her head. Her wild eyes scanned the face above 
her and told it her misery. They who had borne 
sons understood each other. 

“Vou stay with me,” said Mrs. Smith. “ Every- 
body comes here offering. Idon’t want them. You 
stay.” 

She was untrained, and spoiled by prosperity. 
Grief could not make a well-poised woman from 
such material, no matter how good it was. With 
the awe a yielding nature feels for authority, Mrs. 
Loring’s eyes interrogated the attendant. 

“TY think it would be better to leave her here,” 
said the nurse aside to Helen. “ You see it soothes 
Mrs. Smith, and it’s important to keep her quiet. 
You can come back again, can’t you, for the lady?” 

“Oh, yes,” Helen assented quickly. “ And, if she 
does any good ” — 

“Well, she does,” Mrs. Smith broke in. “I like 
to have somebody by — while I watch. And these 
hired women,” she dropped her voice so that the 
nurse might not overhear, “they’re no comfort, 
All they think of, as you might say, is how to 
feather their own pockets. They don’t really 
care.” 
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Helen found her uncertain fear awaiting her on 
the threshold, after she had shut out the sight of a 
larger trouble. She hastened her steps, under its 
impetus, and nearly ran into one of the physicians 
whom she had seen, shortly before, at Anthony’s 
bedside. He, too, was walking fast, and appeared 
disturbed. 

“Oh, Miss Loring,” he greeted her, slackening 
his pace. “I believe you are the very person I 
want. Wait a moment, will you?” 

“Yes. What is it?” 

“Do you happen to know Miss Joralemon ?” 

“Only by sight,” said Helen. 

“The father just called me in to prescribe for 
her. He’s completely rattled, and I’m not sur- 
prised. It’s hysteria, you see. Nothing I could do 
was of much good, for she won’t control herself, 
and the old gentleman is at his wits’ end. Suppose 
you stop and take a look at her? It’s one of those 
cases where we have to fall back on your sex.” 

His complimentary smirk was lost on Helen, 
whose indecision was so marked that he noticed — 
and misunderstood it. 

“What a donkey I am,” he mentally berated 
himself, “to imagine one woman would be kind to 
another unless they had exchanged cards and knew 
each other’s grandfathers. It serves me right if she 
refuses.” 

Here Helen interrupted him. “I cannot leave 
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my brother long. That is worrying me. However, 
I will stop and see whether I can be of any assist- 
ance to Miss Joralemon. And perhaps I could go 
back to her by and by.” 

“Any way you choose to fix it,” responded the 
doctor. He was sulky, as a man is apt to be when 
he feels ashamed. “All I want is some one to 
stand by the father — and not to gossip after- 
wards. There’s a good deal that is ridiculous in 
one of these seizures, no matter how much the 
patient suffers.” 

“Yes, indeed,” Helen listlessly assented. She 
thought only how to get it over and return to An- 
thony. “I can promise you, at least, that I will not 
gossip.” 

They both smiled, though neither was amused. 
“'There’s something there that I can’t fathom,” 
said the doctor, wagging his head in the direction 
of the apartments he had just quitted. “Medicine 
won’t do any good if one isn’t told the symptoms. 
Perhaps you can find out what’s the matter.” 

“ Perhaps so,” Helen agreed once more. As if she 
cared! 


CHAPTER XXIV 


AN APPEAL TO FRIENDSHIP 


“They tell us to wait—that time will bring what we want. 
Friends, time will ripen the corn, but time will not plow the field.” 


Mr. Joratemon opened the door to Helen, and his 
old face lighted at sight of her. “ How very kind,” 
he exclaimed. “Sara, this young lady has come to 
inquire for you.” 

An awkward intention was evident to attract his 
daughter’s notice. She stood in the middle of the 
room haughtily surveying the intruder. Helen im- 
mediately became conscious of her hands and feet. 
She felt unsophisticated and excessively silly. 

“TI beg your pardon,” she stammered, paying no 
heed to the polite attention of the father, and 
speaking only to Sara. “Dr. Wygant told me you 
were not well, and I stopped to ask if there was 
anything I could do.” 

“What could you do?” Sara repeated. 

As they confronted each other in an unexpressed 
opposition, each seemed doubly herself by contrast 
with the other. Helen, large, plainly pretty (for 
that is possible), and a lady, whose shabby dress 
was elegant; Sara lovely, imposing, intense, richly 
fine and still —not of Helen Loring’s class. 
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“But, Sara,” Mr. Joralemon seemed so distressed 
by her rudeness that Helen was embarrassed for 
him, “that is ungracious. You should not receive 
a friendly offer in this spirit.” 

His daughter’s face wore the nervous frown 
which indicates the limit of endurance. Helen was 
convinced his anxious companionship harassed the 
woman, and rapidly devised an excuse to release 
her from it. 

“Tf you would find out if Dr. Wygant is in the 
house,” she said to him, “I fancy the powders he 
left my brother might be what Miss Joralemon 
needs. Will you see?” 

“T want no medicine,” Sara interrupted. 

“The physician did leave a sedative,” her father 
added, ready, however, to do Helen’s bidding. 

“ Yes, I suppose so. These were different. Do go, 
please, and get some from him.” 

She had an air of fairly pushing him from the 
room, in her desire to try what a word alone with 
Sara would accomplish. There was a mysterious 
element in the other’s attitude of repulse that fasci- 
nated Helen, while it called forth more pity than 
pique. She went up to her, holding out her hand. 
“TI am so sorry for you,” she said. “You are in 
pain, and you will not give up toit. Nothing hurts 
like that.” 

Sara swept her with one swift look before which 
all the girl’s woes and worries shriveled up and 
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blew away like a burned bit of paper. Suddenly 
Helen knew this suffering upon which she spied 
was of the spirit and not, as she had imagined, of 
the body. Turning her back, Sara flung one arm 
over her face and broke into a storm of tears. 

Helen recalled Harold Smith’s accident, and his 
connection with Miss Joralemon. Alarmed at a dis- 
play of the hysteria of which Dr. Wygant had 
warned her, she ran forward and laid a firm grasp 
upon the trembling shoulders. 

“Hush,” she commanded; harsh partly because 
she deemed that the proper treatment to pursue 
and partly because a woman is naturally severe 
with another’s uncurbed love: “you must control 
yourself. I say you must. It is shameful for you 
to give way.” 

Sara’s arm fell, and she faced her defiantly: 
“What do you mean?” 

“It is not seemly,” Helen answered in a voice 
that she held firm, “ to mourn a man who has not 
given you the right. None of us should do that.” 
The admonition was brutal, since she believed the 
time had come for hard measures. Nevertheless, 
she could not so wound another without offering to 
share the blow. Leaning forward and letting her 
tone fall to a quivering murmur she went on: “I 
know, you see. I love a man to whom I am nothing. 
That is how I know.” 

Her cheeks burned scarlet. Sara’s were white. 
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To Helen’s horror she fell to laughing, in an odd, 
repressed fashion. “So that is it,” she observed, 
moving away from the other. “I did not under- 
stand. It is well intended, I suppose, only — you 
have no idea what you are talking about; that is 
ell? 

Helen cringed beneath the contemptuous man- 
ner. She hated herself for her confidence and the 
way this hateful girl had received it. At that mo- 
ment Mr. Joralemon bustled in upon them. 

“I could not find the doctor,” he said. “I am 
very much chagrined.” 

“It makes no special difference,” Helen assured 
him preparing to retreat. “I must go now, myself, 
I am afraid. My brother may need me.” 

He thanked her courteously for her visit, while 
Sara dismissed her with a bow. Helen felt,as Maud 
had done before, as if she should back out from 
Miss Joralemon’s presence. Her first thought, 
however, was relief that the interview was over, 
and that she was free to return to Anthony. 

Meanwhile her brother had lost no time. He 
began to see how his ailments might further his 
plans, rather than hinder them; so, as soon as he 
was left alone with Maud, he reached out a long 
arm and clutched her by the wrist :— 

“You care for Smith, don’t you?” 

“ Anthony,” she cried in a blaze of anger. “How 
dare you taunt me with it?” 
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“God knows, it is n’t a taunt. Suppose there was 
a girl who had the same love for me, and she heard 
that I was hurt. Would you be sorry for her?” 

“Yes,” said Maud. 

“There is such a girl,” Anthony went on. “It’s 
torture to lie here and fancy what she may be suf- 
fering. Will you go to her for me? I have nobody 
but you.” 

His brown eyes wore their most pathetic look, 
yet Maud’s response was blank dismay. In the 
multiform dilemmas of the Pine Grove House she 
had evolved a code of manners and morals sharply 
cut by experience. 

“I’m willing enough to help you,” she replied; 
“but how could it be done, Tony? I am not the 
person for you to send. Helen is the only woman 
that could go, or else it must be a man.” 

“T can’t get hold of a man,” he urged. “I have 
just these few minutes to work in, for Helen would 
oppose it. You see,” he was ready for the suspi- 
cious scrutiny that met this mention of his sister, 
“it is Amy Grant I mean, and Helen thinks of 
nobody but Kit and what might displease him.” 

So did Maud for the instant. Christopher’s kind- 
ness to her was still uppermost in her memory. 
That, and fidelity to Helen, impelled her to speak 
eagerly and without pausing to consider (as, at an- 
other time, her curiosity would have investigated) 
this strange romance. 
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“Oh, if it’s Miss Grant, you are all right, Tony. 
Her brother came out, as soon as he heard, to ask 
about you and Mr. Smith. I told him how well 
you were getting on. He will be sure to mention 
it at home.” 

In one direction a relief, in another this was a 
real blow to Anthony. “I could n’t rely upon that,” 
he argued. “The Pine Grove House is not in the 
best odor, remember, in Northwood. I should sup- 
pose Kit Grant would keep his visits secret. And 
he has no notion of Amy’s love-affair.” 

“Ah, you forget,’ Maud answered shrewdly; 
“there is their cousin to be accounted for. In com- 
mon decency he must tell his mother and his sister 
about Harold. In fact, he said, the last thing to 
me this morning, that they would both come with 
him, before the day was over, to see Mrs. Smith 
and offer their services to her.” 

Anthony was thus forced to unfold his scheme 
in its entirety. “If that were all,” he gasped, “I 
could leave it then to chance. There is something, 
Maudie, that no one else suspects as yet. I am 
going to die.” 

He reached out once more for her hand. She 
burst into ready tears: “Oh, Tony, how can you 
say such dreadful things — and so calmly!” 

The obvious reply to this question was because 
he did not believe them. Maud saw no reason for 
falsehood, and was shocked while completely con- 
vinced. 
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“It isn’t as new to me as it is to you,” Anthony 
answered, with tender consideration for her horror. 
“T surrendered to it by degrees, as I lay here and 
came to suspect what my symptoms meant. You 
have noticed how heavily I breathe ?” 

“Yes,” she was forced to acknowledge. “I no- 
ticed that at once.” 

“T don’t like it. I am afraid there is some inter- 
nal injury. However, I am not going to frighten 
my mother, nor Nelly, until I must. The doctors 
are coming again by and by. They confessed that 
their first examination was hasty and they wanted 
to make sure there was nothing else amiss. It will 
be time enough then, when they give their verdict, 
for the rest to know. I have taken you into my con- 
fidence because I hope you will help me, Maud.” 

She had gone through much that day. This was 
the final test of endurance. Anthony Loring, watch- 
ing her piteous show of grief, was affected and 
gratified. He grasped at whatever might serve to 
deepen the solemn impression. 

“If you have a heart in your body,” he said 
passionately, “if you comprehend the love of a 
woman for a man, bring that poor girl to me. I 
tell you I must see her before I die.” 

“Oh, Tony, you drive me mad,” she cried. “I 
will do anything I can—now! I will manage 
somehow or other.” 

Anthony was playing a bold game. Circum- 
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stances, too, were in his favor so far as Maud was 
concerned. In her present mood she was most 
receptive to sentiment, and, perhaps, most bitterly 
defiant. She recognized the obstacles in her path, 
notwithstanding her acquiescence, and she set her 
wits to work to meet them. For, although bound 
to Anthony, she would not forsake Helen; no, nor 
Christopher Grant. “He was so good to me!” she 
thought. 

Anthony lay, contemplating her in silence while 
she knit her brows abstractedly. He was suffi- 
ciently wise to leave her to her own devices in 
regard to the methods she should pursue. The 
remembrance of Christopher was connected with 
the ring which she had found no opportunity as 
yet to give to Helen. 

“T have it,” she cried. “I know a way!” 


CHAPTER XXV 


MAUD PAYS A VISIT 


‘*Our finest hope is finest memory.”’ 


HELEN’s uneasiness was not set at rest by her 
reception on the return to Anthony. He appeared 
exhausted, as by a trying interview, and Maud, she 
fancied, cast a furtive glance from brother to sister 
that seemed to beseech the pardon of both. 

She endeavored to slip away, but Helen followed 
her to the anteroom. “Maud,” she said, “ what 
have you and Tony been talking about. Tell me.” 

“I won’t,” Maud answered over her shoulder. 
“Don’t say one word to me, Helen Loring. I’m 
as cross as I can be.” 

“You are as foolish as you can be.” Helen laid 
an imperative touch upon her arm. “Turn around 
and look at me. Don’t be a baby. What did An- 
thony want?” 

Maud complied, albeit sulkily. She pouted her 
lips and scowled, refusing to meet Helen’s eyes. 

“T tell you I won’t tell you,” she repeated, and 
tried to laugh at her tangled sentence. 

Helen’s low voice fell to a mere thread of whis- 
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per. “ Anthony is using you as acat’s-paw. Is it for 
something wrong?” 

“I’m sure you’re complimentary to me,” Maud 
colored angrily, “and to your poor brother. It 
isn’t wrong, Nelly Loring. It’s right, it’s right!” 

“Till you convince yourself of that,” Helen 
retorted, “ you are not likely to convince me.” 

“As you please,” Maud tossed her head and 
pulledaway. “I can’t stand here arguing with you. 
I have something else to do. I’m a free agent, 
and Anthony is another. We don’t ask for your 
advice, and I ’ll thank you not to interfere.” 

Wrath was her shield against Helen’s influence. 
She flounced off up the stairs, and her friend, baf- 
fled as we often find ourselves by the mere folly of 
our opponent, went despondently back to her inva- 
lid. It was characteristic of their relations that 
the notion of questioning Anthony never occurred 
to her. He would not tell. 

Directly her room was reached Maud threw her- 
self into a bustle of preparation. In her honest soul 
there lurked a doubt lest what she was about to 
do were unworthy of her. She had promised, and 
she must keep her word. So she leaned upon con- 
sistency, having no other staff to support her. She 
made a careful selection of her gown from a stock 
that offered little choice, and was deliberate in 
tying a ribbon about her collar. “I want to look 
halfway nice,” she told her mirror. 
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The road to town was dotted by ugly little 
houses, and soon lapsed into the suburbs of North- 
wood, with traces of a pinched life that was part 
village and part country, and combined the de- 
fects of both. Maud stepped daintily along the 
path through the weedy grass by the roadside, 
eyeing her low shoes with apprehension of dust. 

“T can’t be a perfect guy,” she thought. 

It was a long, tiresome walk. The main street 
came out to meet her, and she passed down its 
length, by shaded shops and yawning shopkeepers 
lounging in the doorways, till she reached the hill 
leading up to Christopher’s home. The time since 
she accepted Anthony’s trust had been too long for 
the sustaining excitement to continue, and long 
enough for a reaction. The chill which follows the 
fever made her tremble. “I don’t see how I can do 
it,” she whispered, her courage flagging. 

The hill was steep, and the afternoon sun was 
hot. Outward conditions still further depressed 
her. As she paused to call up all her resolution 
before she entered the tall iron gate, she saw that ° 
Mrs. Grant’s piazza was filled with the chattering 
girls who, this summer, while Christopher was at 
home, found one pretext or another for seeking 
out Amy. There was their supercilious gaze to 
meet, and the hard smile of women not so secure on 
their own social height that they could afford to be 
kind. Maud advanced up the walk, her head well 
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erect, — nothing had ever bowed that head, — while 
her forlorn little heart beat dismally. Amy Grant 
would have been amazed (yet would we not all be 
surprised, could we read our neighbor’s mind pa Be 
she had guessed what it was upheld this visitor. 

“T am doing it for that other girl,” she told her- 
self. “It isn’t for Anthony — poor Tony! A man 
can get along. But I ought to stand something for 
the sake of that other girl.” 

Amy was, at least, in need of comfort. She had 
wakened before dawn and watched the sun rise on 
what she felt, with awe, was the supreme day of 
all her years. She who had no experience of 
heights, nor depths, whose past had been one 
guarded level of peace, shrunk afraid and incredu- 
lous before the rapture that seems certain and 
eternal on a loving woman’s wedding-day. 

She had left her home, her mother, and Christo- 
pher, and every belonging, thinking that this was 
the last time she, Amy Grant, should look upon 
them. The new affection had taught her a general 
tenderness, and an emotion beyond her cold and 
shallow nature had been hard to hide as she left 
the old life behind. In the passing of a terrible 
hour she returned to it. Nothing had happened. 
She reached their trysting-place, her eyes beaming, 
a bloom from her bygone girlhood restored to her 
face. And no one met her. There was no sign from 
Anthony. Nothing had happened. 
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Mrs. Grant was busy with her embroidery in the 
wide, pleasant hall. She glanced up as her daugh- 
ter entered. 

“ Back so soon?” she said. 

Amy started. Was it so soon to others if, to 
herself, an eternity? The clock on the landing 
struck eleven. It had struck ten as she shut the 
sereen-door behind her. So much may come to 
pass in an hour. 

“ Did you hear about the accident?” her mother 
went on. . 

Then she told her. Harold Smith had been hurt 
badly, it was feared — “ and that Mr. Loring, too.” 
It was very sad indeed. Christopher suggested that 
they pay some attention to Mrs. Smith. “I suppose 
it would be proper,” hinted the dutiful parent, with 
watchful eyes on Amy, awaiting her instructions. 

“ Oh, yes,” Amy assented, drawing off her gloves. 
“We must go out there, of course. This evening, 
did you mean?” 

After that nothing more was said about it. The 
day wore on, and these girls flocked to the house 
as usual. She sat, ina pink dimity gown Anthony 
had admired, and poured the tea, and passed Wini- 
fred what she would forget to call biscuits, and 
told Christopher it was childish to take two lumps 
of sugar and such quantities of cream. Nobody 
knew. So it is every day. We live our lives, and 
nobody knows how. 
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She started at the rasp of the gate upon its 
hinges. She set down her cup with a fluttering 
hand, half rising to her feet. 

“ An extraordinary young person,” drawled Celia, 
misplacing several broad a’s. “It isn’t a book- 
agent, either. I do believe, Amy love, she is a Pine 
Grove Houser. What can she want of you?” 

For Celia had not forgotten yesterday’s meeting 
with Anthony, nor had she as yet exacted from 
Amy the price of his devotion. Her friend failed 
to recognize Maud Talbot, whom she had seen but 
once, on that occasion when she passed the house 
with Helen. Nor did it enter her narrow conven- 
tionalities to dream Anthony would employ a mes- 
senger like this. Nevertheless, to any absorbing 
interest, everything centres about one object and 
relates to it. All that occurs shines in importance 
by borrowed light. Amy was instantly assured 
that this stranger had to do with her lover. She 
showed the restrictions in which she had been bred 
when, this feeling strong upon her, she neither 
moved nor spoke, and left the initiative to Maud. 

Christopher was not so encumbered. He quitted 
the group of girls and came forward to the flight 
of steps. He had that sense of championship natu- 
ral to man. 

“Plucky little thing,” he said to himself. “How 
well she throws back her shoulders and braves us 
all!” Aloud he welcomed her in cordial ease, as if 
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hers were daily visits, while Maud’s eyes met his 
and delivered their message before she spoke. 

“T have something to say to your sister,” she an- 
nounced loud enough for those nearest her to hear. 
In a lower key she murmured, “ And something to 
say to you.” Christopher heard it all. 

“Come into the house, please,” he answered in 
his clear, cheerful tones. “She will be there pre- 
sently. Amy,” glancing in her direction as he led 
the way into the hall, “can you excuse yourself to 
your guests? Miss Talbot wishes to speak to you.” 

“ What do you suppose it’s about ?” Celia asked. 
Amy, in passing, while she picked her steps be- 
tween the broad, low chairs and the billowy trains 
of summer gowns. “Do hurry back and tell us. 
I’m dying to know her errand.” 

Perhaps there is no such rudeness as that of 
spite, mingled with self-sufficiency. Amy was not 
superior, even at this moment, to the malice she 
recognized. A strange experience had shed new 
light on the old ways, but they were her ways and 
she was wonted to them. As Maud was the Child 
of the Marshalsea, so Amy was the offspring of 
Northwood’s narrowest binding circle. She went 
to hear, as she believed, what must concern her 
most entirely. Yet with her she carried shame at 
Celia’s sneer, and a dread of exposure. What if 
this stranger should tell Christopher? She could 
not bear it —that Kit should know. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
ST. COLUMBA TO THE RESCUE 


‘‘T was too weak to bear the yoke, 
The golden yoke of thoughts too great for me.’’ 
GEORGE ELIOT. 


Amy found Maud seated on the long, straight- 
backed settee standing between two doors. Chris- 
topher was plumping up a cushion and tucking it 
more comfortably at her elbow as Amy entered the 
hall. He smiled up at her, encouragement in an 
awkward situation. “This is my sister, Miss Grant,” 
he said. “Amy, possibly you haven’t met Miss 
Talbot ?” 

“No,” she answered in her primmest tone — it 
was to hide her confusion. “I am afraid I have not 
had that honor.” 

Christopher was provoked at her gracelessness 
and, in his downright fashion, went straight to the 
mark. “ Will you tell us at once what you have to 
say ?” he asked of Maud. Obviously it was best to 
hasten the whole matter. 

Maud moved as if to rise, but sank back and sat, 
beating a restless tattoo upon her footstool. She 
was overwhelmed by the delicacy of her position. 
What right had she to betray either the brother to 
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the sister, or the sister to the brother? Her eager 
haste now brought her to this tardy consideration. 
She raised her frank eyes to Christopher: “ Won’t 
you please leave us alone? I can’t talk to Miss 
Grant before you.” 

“Don’t you want me, after all?” 

He looked very boyish in an embarrassing sensa- 
tion of having misunderstood and intruded. 

“Oh, I want you, too— by and by! Let me speak 
with your sister first.” 

“ All right,” Christopher agreed. He and Maud 
were at once offhand with each other. “ Amy can 
call me when you’re ready. It’s quite like a game 
of forfeits.” 

He went into the living-room and closed the door 
behind him. 

Maud sprang upright instantly. Her irresolution 
was gone. She felt strong and capable, confronting 
the woman whom she must help. “I came from 
Anthony Loring,” she said without preface. “ You 
have heard of his accident?” 

“Yes, I know.” 

Amy flushed with vexation. She had been a girl 
with him in their love-making. She was a spinster 
when this third person was introduced. Her ap- 
prehension, however, compelled her to ask: “ Was 
it serious? Christopher thought not.” 

Maud parried the question. She felt Anthony 
was the person to answer it. “ He can tell you best 
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for himself, and his one longing is to see you. I 
promised that your brother should bring you to 
him.” 

“My brother?” Amy gave a little cry of sur- 
prise. 

Maud nodded. “Will you find Mr. Grant? Ill 
arrange it with him. You please go away.” 

Amy’s face was a study in warring emotions. A 
contracted spirit is twisted and torn if sensations 
throng in upon it. “ Kit would not take me there,” 
she gasped. “Nothing could induce him. He never 
would allow it.” 

“Yes, he will,” Maud answered calmly. “Just 
call him and see.” 

“ How can you tell?” Amy regarded her with 
the resentment of a mean mind at encroachment 
upon its privileges. “How can you possibly know 
what my brother would do?” 

“I do know,” said Maud. “ He’ll go.” 

“I don’t see what your influence — Where have 
you and Kit become so well acquainted with each 
other ?” | 

“Don’t go off on that, for pity’s sake,’ Maud 
brusquely interposed. “ How can you be so paltry? 
It’s not my influence I shall use, if that’s any 
consolation. Now find him for me, and run along. 
I’ve done with you.” 

Amy felt as if the girl had cuffed her. The rough 
sentences cruelly bruised her vanity. “It is all for 
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Anthony,” she sighed, feeling like a martyr, and 
that, even for him, this was much to undergo. She 
swept away, with a vast deal of silken rustle, to 
the living-room where Christopher was pacing up 
and down. Amy beckoned him to her. 

“That very dictatorial person has sent me in 
here now. You are to have an interview and I 
am not to listen. There is nothing to be gained 
by opposition, I suppose. One might as well 
submit.” 

“ And submit gracefully,” he hinted. 

He shut the door upon her and faced Maud who 
awaited him. One hand hung clasped at her side. 

“ Well, Miss Talbot ?” Christopher began. 

She opened her fingers so that he could see what 
lay in her palm. “There is your ring,” said she. 

He made a quick step forward: “Has she re- 
turned it to me? Would n’t she keep it?” 

“ Oh, no, not that.” 

There was solace in clinging as long as possible 
to the truth. Here Maud made a desperate plunge. 
“Tt is a token,” she boldly declared, “to tell you 
what her wish is and to ask you to bring it about.” 

His face grew intent and bright: “Could I do 
that?” 

“You and nobody else. You won’t like it, 
though.” 

“Try me,” he said with a smile. 

“ Will you bring your sister with you, and come 
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at once to the Pine Grove House? That is Helen’s 
wish.” 

“My sister?” he echoed, as if there might be 
some mistake. “ Why should I bring Amy, if I 
went to see Miss Loring ?” 

“TI can’t explain. You are not to go without her 
and —if you consent — you are to go instantly. 
That is all I have to say.” 

“How very mysterious.” He recalled Amy’s jeer- 
ing whisper. “ For the matter of that she won’t go. 
It’s no good my agreeing.” 

“Yes, she will. You ask her.” 

He was as puzzled as Amy had been by this 
blunt insistence. “ Very well, then,” said he. “I 
will.” 

He called his sister softly from the doorway: 
“Will you drive out to the Pine Grove House with 
me?” 

She cast what he thought a most singular glance 
up at him: “ Yes.” 

Christopher was more and more bewildered. He 
looked over at Maud: “You are a witch, Miss 
Talbot. I have n’t a word more to say. And now 
to get rid of those people out there and start di- 
rectly. Can you manage them, Amy, while I run 
down to the stables and order up the horses?” 

“T ll attend to the girls,” she assured him. 

Maud came forward in evident leave-taking. 
“No, no,” the young man urged, much shocked. 
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“Vou will wait and drive out with us. I can’t 
allow you to walk.” 

“T would rather.” She shook her, head impa- 
tiently. “Indeed, I mean it. And, Mr. Grant,” — 
as she passed him, slipping through the doorway, 
something fell from her hand into his,—“ take this 
back. I can’t — That is, it has worked the charm. 
It’s yours again.” 

So his patron saint returned to him. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


EVERY PREPARATION 


‘¢ Were women wise, and men all true — 
And one thing more that may not be, 
Old earth were fair enough for me.”’ 
E. R. SILu. 


Amy was about to leave the hall when another 
obstacle presented itself. After her kind she imme- 
diately forced Christopher to confront it. “I can 
manage the girls,” she complained, “but I don’t 
know what to say to mother.” 

He regarded her for the first time with some at- 
tention and was amazed to see the worry in her worn 
little face. Without understanding its cause, he 
pitied her. “ That will be all right,” he said kindly. 
“T ll see to mother. You go and collar your girls.” 

A little later the coachman drove him to the 
house. He leaped from the trap and ran up the 
steps to Mrs. Grant standing alone on the veranda. 
“Where is Amy?” he called. 

“Putting on her hat. Kit, what does this mean ? 
Are you taking her off for a drive?” 

“ Now, my good lady,” he passed one arm about 
her waist, drawing her to him. “ Just you rely on 
me. I’m not going to do anything naughty, and I 
shan’t let Amy. Don’t you fret.” 
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He rubbed his cheek against hers coaxingly. She 
remembered how many a time as a child he had 
diverted punishment after this fashion, and she 
felt the old annoyance mixed with the inevitable 
pardon. 

“You humbug,” she cried, half laughing, half 
vexed, and giving him a pettish little push as she 
spoke: “I ’mnotso blind, after all. I can see you’re 
trying to wheedle your old mother. Go along with 
you.” 

“I’m making love to my young mother,” said 
Christopher promptly. “That ’s how itis. Oh, here 
is Amy. Now we’re ready to start.” He threw a 
kiss to Mrs. Grant, who shook her finger at him, 
still smiling dubiously, while he followed his sis- 
ter to the carriage. Amy did not speak. She had 
told him truly she could not. Between two women 
often, and two women of one family always, there 
can be no secrets, and Amy was not prepared for 
confession. 

Christopher had seized the idea from Maud’s in- 
coherent petition that Helen required his sister in 
the capacity of chaperone. She, on her part, shrank 
from explanation as they must whose habitual re- 
pression cannot voice such emotions as they may 
feel. It is hardest, moreover, to be candid with 
those who know us best. She could not tell Kit 
about Anthony. She repeated the assertion men- 
tally again and again as the carriage rolled along 
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the road and the stiff back of the immovable man 
holding the reins in front of them seemed waiting 
an apology for this errand. 

“T shall let matters take their course,” she con- 
cluded. “It will be time enough, after we reach 
the house, to decide what todo. Perhaps Anthony 
will have arranged something.” And no woman 
accustomed to devoted service from the men about 
her could fathom the sweetness of this thought — 
that Anthony would care for her. 

Christopher sat in silence after his first direction 
to the coachman. He was pondering Helen’s mes- 
sage, not a little disturbed by what seemed so un- 
like his ideal of her. “I’ma poor stick tolean on,” ~ 
he reflected, “if I cannot trust where I don’t un- 
derstand. But it is queer.” Always he returned to 
that starting-point. It was queer. 

They drove up to the Pine Grove House, and 
there stood Maud waiting for them on the piazza. 
She could not bring herself to accept a favor from 
Christopher whom she was deceiving, yet her plan 
required that she should welcome them, and, her 
distasteful mission accomplished, she had run along 
the street to the corner where at that hour, as she 
was aware, the hotel stage would pass. Sam, the 
driver, was an old friend — everybody belonging 
to the Pine Grove House was a friend to Maud — 
and, incited by her urging, he whipped up his horses 
and rattled the crazy vehicle over the homeward 
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road at a most unwonted pace. Maud arrived 
scarcely in advance of the others and was the only 
person visible. As once before, Christopher had 
chanced upon the supper hour and most of the 
boarders were at tea. He sprang out on the horse- 
block, giving his sister his hand. 

“Drive up and down the turnpike, Harvey,” he 
directed, “until you see us come out. We may be 
kept some time.” 

Maud immediately joined them. “ This way,” she 
ordered, with her usual jauntiness, although she 
was greatly perturbed. “I’ll find Helen, and then 
Wwe can arrange matters.” She had reached the 
hardest part of her task wilfully undertaken, and 
she foresaw what the next scene must be. 

But Anthony Loring might be left, as Amy 
guessed, to carry out his purpose. No sooner had 
Helen returned to his side than he addressed her 
in a pathetic whisper, begging that his mother be 
kept from him for the moment. “I have something 
to say to you alone,” was the faltering conclusion. 

Helen felt ensnared, like Gulliver on the island 
of Lilliput, by countless threads binding hand and 
foot. She could not move. Anthony was too clever 
for her; he always was. For she feared this to be 
part of some elaborate scheme wherein, after Maud 
was implicated, she, in her turn, should be involved. 
And yet, as the sick man gazed up at her with a 
wasted look of patient endurance, who could expose 
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the acting if he were false? Few women could, and, 
assuredly, not his sister. 

“Nelly,” he said weakly, “I don’t think the doc- 
tors realize how seriously I have been hurt. I begin 
to be afraid there may be internal injuries they 
overlooked. But don’t tell mother — yet.” 

He watched her whitening face with something 
like remorse; unfortunately it was still more like 
triumph. He had fooled Helen! Indeed, well as 
she imagined that she knew him, her feminine in- 
nocence and timidity could not follow his mind so 
far as to dream that Anthony would oppose her 
with so stupendous a cheat. 

“No, no,” she answered, grasping the footboard 
for support. “I won’t tell mother, and, fortunately, 
she is busy with Mrs. Smith. But let me send for 
the doctors at once. There may be some mistake.” 

She was shaking as a leaf flutters in the wind. 
Anthony pitied her, and he was pleased, too. 

“ After all, you’re fond of me, Helen,” he said 
in what appeared such irrelevance as to make her 
question if his brain were affected. 

“Tony,” she cried sharply in her anguish. “Do 
you doubt it, because — because I spoke like a fiend 
to you?” 

Her features worked with pain. She shuddered 
at the remembrance of their last talk together. 

“Not for an instant,” he interposed, willing to 
spare them both this memory. “You were right, 
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from your point of view,in all you said. It was fine 
to take that stand. I see it perfectly. Things look 
different, Nelly, when a fellow begins to think ” — 

Bold as he was, he could not end the sentence. 
“This brings us back where we started,” he smiled 
up at her —his gentle smile. 

“Yes, to where— Tony, let me telephone for 
the doctors. They can be here in twenty minutes.” 

This was not at all what Anthony wished. 

“I know. It won’t take long to get them. I sup- 
pose I’m a coward,” with a deprecating gesture. 
“TI dread it, too. It’s hard to be told the truth. 
Till they do come I can believe that there may be 
some possibility of escape. After that”— He bit 
his lip, and added meekly, “But I may be mis- 
taken. There is a chance, isn’t there?” 

“Oh, yes, dear. Let us cling to the chance.” 

On the whole, Anthony did not find it hard to 
play this infamous réle. He wondered that it 
should be so easy. “I am outdoing myself,” he 
concluded in secret pride. “Helen would think 
so, too,—if it came out.” He could see how her 
eyes would blaze. “I understand your feeling,” he 
told her. “You would rather hear their verdict 
instantly. Still, I should be very grateful if you 
could do this one thing for me first. Give me a 
little time to myself, here, quietly, before — did n’t 
you say there was a clergyman somewhere in the 
house ?” 
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If a doubt of his sincerity had lingered to tor- 
ment Helen — and there was none —this demand 
would have removed it. Anthony must be dying, 
since his sins weighed upon his conscience. 

“Yes, Miss Joralemon’s father. I saw him a 
moment ago in her room. [ll cali him.” 

She moved as if to leave him, anxious to trans- 
form something of her distress into action. This, 
also, must be prevented. Mr. Joralemon, according 
to Anthony’s scheme, was to meet Amy here, and 
neither wait for the other. A death-bed marriage 
should follow, quickly performed. It was a delicate 
piece of contrivance wherein each part dovetailed 
into another bit. 

“Let me have a few moments first, to rest in,” 
he panted —and he did feel tired. Helen saw that 
his face was haggard. “I think if I had a half hour 
or so to just lie peacefully here, I could stand it, 
afterwards, talking and—and making a clean 
breast of it.” 

“ Everything shall be as you wish,” she acqui- 
esced. “Should I be in the way if I sat by you? 
Id like to stay here, Tony.” 

“Td like to have you. You know that. But 
there is mother.” His soft dark eyes regarded her 
wistfully. “She might come back. I don’t believe 
I could bear it to see mother yet.” 

“You need not. I will manage all that. I can 
watch in the anteroom and intercept any visitors.” 
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Helen was accustomed to self-denial. The habit 
may be cultivated. She thought no longer of 
remaining with her brother, and smoothed the 
coverlet fondly, drew the shades, and tiptoed out 
of the room, leaving Anthony snug and satisfied, 
after a warning last word to her. 

“Tn about half an hour —I think you could wait 
that long — will you bring me the clergyman ?” 

“Yes,” she said, and he rested upon that simple 
assurance. He had learned that he could. 

Mrs. Loring returned in the course of time as 
her son had feared. Helen made some arrange- 
ment for her disposal, thus unwittingly carrying 
out Anthony’s plan for one who might have in- 
trudedinconveniently. And, the half hour elapsing, 
she went in search of Mr. Joralemon. 

She found him in the office talking to Tommy. 
He greeted her with the clerical urbanity which is 
so impersonal, and Helen felt as if it would be dif- 
ficult to get his attention. He followed her will- 
ingly, however, as she beckoned him aside. 

“Mr. Joralemon, will you do me a favor?” she 
said hurriedly. “I won’t keep you long. I am 
afraid I interrupt you, as it is, and yet I am forced 
to appeal to you.” 

“T shall be happy to serve you in any way,” he 
answered; continuing with a swift and more inti- 
mate glance: “You are Miss Loring, my daughter 
tells me. It was your brother who was hurt.” 
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“Ie wishes to see you.” She found it hard to 
speak. Her voice quivered. These preparations 
pressed home to her the reality of Anthony’s con- 
fidence. 

“To see me?” 

“Ves. Oh, I cannot talk about it! He is dying. 
He asked me to bring you to him.” 

The old man fixed his eyes upon the girl with 
sympathy and a horror that, even then, she found 
time to analyze as the dread surprise with which 
age sees death pass by and make choice of youth. 

“T had no idea of this,” he told her. “I am 
deeply grieved, very deeply concerned. I will ac- 
company you at once.” 

Helen led him across the great hall to the ante- 
chamber of Anthony’s room. Here she paused on 
the threshold. She was startled into a listening 
attitude. It must be a delusion, for there came out 
to her the sound as of voices speaking. She threw 
wide the door. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
A COUNCIL OF WAR 


**Don’t begin till it’s finished.” 


ANTHONY’s was too complicated a plan to carry 
perfectly. He flattered himself on his foresight and 
ingenuity, while compelled to leave much to others 
and a little to chance. He directed Maud to bring 
Amy through an outer door in his room so that 
Helen could by no possibility meet and detain 
them. He had blinded his sister until, in any event, 
she might accept Amy’s presence without demur. 
If, after she had procured the clergyman, he could 
get her out of the way (which surely might be 
managed), Maud would be a witness to the brief 
ceremony and, that over, he defied the world. 

Thus apparently he had considered every detail. 
Nevertheless, one was slighted. This was Maud’s 
devotion to Helen and her gratitude to Christo- 
pher. She was willing to be Anthony’s agent, but 
not to hoodwink those two. So she had brought 
the brother with Amy and, instead of going se- 
cretly into the house, she conducted them here to 
wait while she found her friend and acknowledged 
what she had done. 
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“Oh, there you are, Nelly,” she cried joyfully 
at Helen’s entrance, and straightway broke off to 
stare, for, behind the girl’s figure rose the tall head 
and politely surprised countenance of Sara’s father. 
What could he be doing here? thought Maud. 

It is always fair to premise that a clergyman is a 
gentleman. Mr. Joralemon took instant command 
of the situation, with the experience of years as a 
precedent. “This meeting is evidently unexpected, 
Miss Loring,” he addressed Helen; “and doubtless 
you would prefer to converse with your friends in 
private. Would it be feasible for me to go imme- 
diately to your brother? Afterwards you might 
return here.” 

An uncertain terror was rising before Helen; no 
hint of the truth, but the familiar suspicion evoked 
by the strange appearance of Maud’s party. She 
shook her head. She dared not move until she saw 
more clearly what her action meant. “If you would 
give me one moment,” she implored him. 

“T will with pleasure.” He bowed comprehen- 
sively. “Don’t consider me at all. I am quite at 
your disposal. I will await you, Miss Loring, on 
the porch outside. I see there is a window here by 
which I may leave you to yourselves.” He crossed 
the room and laid his hand on the long sash. “Call 
me, please, when you are ready for me.” And again 
saluting the company, he passed out of doors and 
released them from so much embarrassment. 
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“As far as I am concerned,” said Christopher 
briskly. “I wish I could follow that charming old 
gentleman. Since I am here, and very much in the 
_ way, I have only to tell you, Miss Loring, that I, 
too, am absolutely at your service.” 

“You are extremely kind,” Helen murmured in 
perfunctory recognition of his offer. She was not 
thinking of that nor of his presence here, — the one 
might account for the other, — but of the inexplica- 
ble visit of Amy Grant. She fixed her eyes upon 
the rigid little figure that sat tentatively far for- 
ward on a large, uncomfortable chair, an expression 
upon the set features denoting grudging sacrifice. 

“She looks injured,” Helen concluded, “and 
why? What does it all mean?” 

Indeed Amy called herself sorely ill-treated. The 
romance of yesterday was changing to the hardships 
of to-day. She was not sufficiently high-minded to 
rise above them. It was sweet to pledge Anthony 
her full faith and to feel that she deserved all the 
praise he lavished on her confidence in him. No 
mood, however, lasts into another day, and — of 
course she loved him dearly, still—here in the 
Pine Grove House, snubbed by Maud Talbot, 
greeted thus by Helen, ill at ease and frightened, 
she was beginning to count the cost. 

Maud gave a long sigh. “ Nelly, I’ve got some- 
thing I must confess! I don’t know how to begin. 
In the first place, I brought Mr. Grant here under 
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false pretences. I told him an up and down lie to 
do it.” 

“Was it a lie?” asked Christopher. 

“ A regular whopper,” she assured him solemnly. 

“Maud!” Helen’s tone was tragic. She had not 
feminine ease in tears, but they rose now in her 
eyes. “I relied on you,” she said, with a bitter 
accent on the pronoun. 

Maud was always ready for weeping. To Helen’s 
mortification she broke forthwith into a wail. “I 
did it partly for your sake,” she protested. “I 
wanted you and him both to see what I was doing.” 
She cast \her wet eyes, pleading for mercy, upon 
Christopher, who stood, an elbow on Amy’s chair, 
his head upon his hand, regarding them intently. 
He gave Maud a kindly nod, and she went on. “I 
would n’t do anything downright mean — you know 
that very well, Helen Loring. I made up my mind 
you and he ought to be told. I’d given my word 
to Tony that I’d bring Miss Grant to see him ” — 

“Impossible! ” cried Helen and Christopher in a 
breath. 

“T don’t know why,” said Amy, from the edge of 
her chair. 

Christopher came where he could face her. In so 
doing he placed himself by Helen. They seemed to 
make common cause. 

“Was it your intention to call upon Mr. Loring ?” 
Christopher inquired. Suddenly Amy remembered 
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her talk with him on the steps one morning while 
he examined his book of flies. This was the same 
man whom she had encountered then. He spoke 
in the same tone. 

“ Yes, it was,” she answered coldly, “not that I 
recognize your right to ask. I heard he was sick,” 
(she corrected herself and said “ill”) “and when 
he sent for me I felt my place was at his side. We 
are engaged.” 

Christopher and Helen turned about to stare at 
each other. “I had no notion of this,” said she. 

“Nor I,” he repeated. With his odd impetuosity 
he seized her by the wrist. “That clergyman!” he 
cried. “They meant to be married.” 

“We did not,” Amy contradicted. “What an 
idea!” She glanced sullenly toward Maud. “ Un- 
less you deceived me, too,” she was so petty as to 
fling out from her fretfulness. 

Maud ostentatiously presented her profile to Miss 
Grant’s consideration. “On my honor, I do believe 
that’s true,” she assured the others. “ He had sent 
you for Mr. Joralemon, had n’t he, Nelly?” This 
fact she grasped in the instant in which it appeared 
to Christopher. 

Helen put one hand wildly to her head. “I don’t 
know what to think. Everything is a blur. He 
wanted to see a minister, and yet — this much is 
true,” she drew a sobbing breath, “Anthony is 
dying.” 
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Amy sprang to her feet. Christopher was visibly 
affected, and still for that second Helen marked a 
fleeting resemblance to his sister, where what was 
hard in her face was in his a resolution come to the 
surface. “I am very sorry,” he protested, his pity- 
ing eyes on the agony in hers, “ although that con- 
firms my fear. There was to have been a ceremony. 
You agree with me, Miss Talbot?” 

“Yes,” she said. “That ’s what I think.” 

“It’s false,” stammered Amy, appearing fully 
the terrified, unhappy child. “We were to have 
been married — this morning — but not like this — 
not here. And then he was hurt!” 

She pressed her little lace handkerchief to her 
lips. Above it her eyes, great with sorrow, gazed 
forlornly at her brother as if for deliverance. 

“I don’t suppose you were in the plot,” he said 
gently. “And yet I am convinced that was the 
purpose of your visit. Thanks to Miss Talbot’s wise 
provision, I am prepared for it.” 

He did not glance once at Helen. He required 
all his determination, finding it sufficiently hard 
to act under that steady watchfulness of hers. She 
neither spoke nor moved while she regarded him 
unflinchingly. 

“Tf it should be so, —I don’t admit it,” — cried 
Amy with the obstinacy of the weak, “ you can’t 
intend to interfere ?” 

* Certainly I can,” said Christopher. 
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“You have no power. I am of age.” She wrung 
her hands passionately. Then, as if to clinch the 
matter, she exclaimed, “I am thirty-seven years 
old.” 

“Yes, yes, Amy,” her brother interposed. “I 
understand. After all, don’t you see, I’m your 
guardian, whether legally or not. No clergyman 
would marry you against my express command.” 

Driven to her last resort, Amy Grant, in one 
instant, lost the conventions that were the slow 
growth of years. She reverted to the girl who used 
to tease her good-natured younger brother. “I 
don’t see why you should oppose us,” she scolded 
in her high-pitched voice. “You ought to be glad 
to have me in that family, you are so fond of Miss 
Loring.” 

Helen’s cheeks grew gray beneath the vulgar 
fleer. Again Christopher laid his fingers upon her 
wrist. This time the action was deliberate. 

“I love Miss Loring with my whole heart,” he 
said, “ but I mean to prevent your marriage.” 

There was a scurry of skirts and the bang of a 
door. “I have shocked Miss Talbot,” Christopher 
observed dryly. “Or, no,” he added immediately in 
his usual good-will, “that isn’t fair. She knew one 
eavesdropper the less would be grateful to me. 
Miss Loring, you see my position. I must be pre- 
judiced toward any one who belonged to you, and 
I must sympathize with — with a sick man, if he 
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were not your brother. But he shall not marry 
my sister.” 

Again his chin set in the firm lines that recalled 
the look of Amy. 

“No,” Helen answered, low yet distinctly. “It 
was wrong of Anthony. Oh, please get this over, 
and have it done with! And still you are right. 
You are altogether right.” 

“Naturally it is too hard for you,” he exclaimed 
in penitence. “I wanted, you know, to settle mat- 
ters here so that there shouldn’t be a scene — later. 
Is this the door to your brother’s room?” 

Ray 68:72 

“Come, Amy,”—he took her rigid hand in his, 
— “JT am going with you.” 

“Oh, then I cansee him? You allow that much?” 
she retorted furiously. Anthony might have some 
further plan. Did she wish it? There was the 
query which rose insistent, and she forced it down. 
Despite the difficulties of her love, the love was 
real. Of course she wished it. And Anthony was 
dying. 

“T allow exactly that,” Christopher answered 
patiently. “Who could refuse? Miss Loring, will 
you call your long-suffering old gentleman? As 
you suggest, the prologue has lasted about as long 
as any of us can stand.” 

Helen knit her brows: “I promised Tony he 
should see him. I must keep my word.” 
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“ That goes without saying. Try to believe, won’t 
you, that I am as tender as I well can be of your 
poor brother? I will take Amy to him at once and 
eliminate myself all I can while they have a little 
talk together. Then you shall fetch the clergyman. 
The thing can be settled decisively before Amy and 
I go home, and leave him and Mr. Loring to them- 
selves. Now you understand ?” 

She bowed gravely. He tapped on the door, 
opened it, and led his sister across the sill. 

“ Anthony!” she cried. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
OLD ACQUAINTANCES 


‘‘No man leaves a room the same person as he entered it.” 
GOETHE. 


Amy’s greeting roused Anthony from sleep. His 
had proved an exhausting day and, upon being left 
alone, he found himself incapable of further ar- 
rangement or troubling, but turned on his side 
and drifted peacefully away into a dream. At the 
sound of Amy’s voice he started with a physical 
effort that pained him. Consciousness was only 
partially returned and, at first, it did not seem so 
strange that he should find her accompanied by 
her brother. 

The sight of Anthony, pale, interesting, romantic, 
quickened the fire of Amy’s love on which opposi- 
tion had fallen like a quenching rain. She ran for- 
ward and threw herself upon her knees beside his 
bed. A woman usually blames some one person if 
anything goes wrong. It comforts her to be angry. 
And it was in keeping with Amy’s disposition that 
her first instinct should be, not to care for the sick 
man, but to cast herself on his protection. 

“Dear,” she began in wrathful complaint, “Kit 
means to prevent our marriage.” 
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Anthony glanced over her head at Christopher: 
“Who said anything about a marriage ?”. 

“He did.” 

“That was clever of you,” Anthony remarked. 
“Did Helen put it into your mind?” 

“Oh, no. Iwas capable of so much, unassisted. 
Loring,” his manner was very considerate, “I can’t 
tell you how I regret to hear of your condition. I 
want to be as easy as possible. But the wedding 
is n’t possible. You and I know that.” 

“TI don’t see why,” snapped Amy, as she crouched 
by the bed, her back to her brother. Anthony 
stroked her hand soothingly, still fixing his great 
brown eyes on Christopher. 

“Yes, why is it?” he must perforce pluck up 
spirit to demand. 

Christopher seemed particularly youthful as he 
confronted Anthony, his yellow hair tumbling over 
his forehead, a frown cleaving his brows. “Need 
we pursue the subject? On so short an acquaint- 
ance and —and,”’ with a comprehensive look at 
Amy, “in all the circumstances, it is plain the 
motive must be mercenary. I’ve no desire to 
upbraid you, my poor fellow, nor to flourish what 
power I have. And yet,” his eyes met Anthony’s 
and held them steadily, “you may as well drop 
all idea of this. It won’t work.” 

“That remains to be seen. Has Helen gone for 
the clergyman?” 
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“Ves. She will bring him in a moment or two. 
And then I shall forbid the bans.” 

“ All right,” said Anthony, with such indifference 
as astonished both his auditors. Secretly he was 
amused by Christopher’s defiance. It would be 
odd indeed if his own plausible tongue could not 
persuade Mr. Joralemon into performing a cere- 
mony, perfectly legal, demanded by sentiment, and 
with no abler opponent than simple Christopher 
Grant. “It is to be expected that you should 
fight,” he continued in entire good-humor. “I’m 
sure I bear no malice.” 

“TI do,” said Amy. 

The men smiled at each other in masculine tol- 
eration of her pique. 

“ Till Miss Loring does come,” Christopher went 
on, you two have your opportunity. I will make 
myself as unobtrusive as I can, and I hope you 
may forget that I am here. You haven’t much 
time; make the best of it.” 

He crossed the room and stationed himself at 
its farthest limit from the lovers, by the fireplace, 
where he waited, one foot on the fender, his arm 
against the marble slab, his eyes on the empty 
grate. 

Amy immediately sought strength for herself in 
reproaching Anthony. “Do you give up so read- 
ily ?” she asked. 

“TI don’t give up at all,” he answered in the same 
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‘low key. “I never was more determined. Wait till 
Mr. Joralemon comes and you will see.” 

“Here he is,” said Amy with a little gasp of 
fright. 

Anthony turned to survey the opening door. 
“By Jove, that’s so. Now I must act.” His jaw 
dropped, his voice died away, and then it rose to a 
hoarse, panting cry. “You! John Fessenden?” 

The horror in his exclamation brought Amy to 
her feet. Helen fell back and Christopher sprang 
forward. Only the last comer was calm. “ Yes,” he 
replied. “ Why not? You sent for me.” 

Anthony raised one hand and brought it down 
with emphasis on the coverlet. “Well, I am 
balked,” he announced. “ For the first time in my 
life, I acknowledge I am balked. I give up.” 

This reiterated statement impressed Christopher 
more than the mystery of its cause. “You had not, 
before this?” 

“Oh, no. Not before. Now I do. You may take 
your sister home, Grant. There will be no wedding 
to-day.” 

Helen’s attendant grew very pale. An awed 
light crossed his features. “I had no thought of 
this,” he said. “ Indeed, I did not suppose my ser- 
- vices were required as a priest.” 

“Of course not,” Anthony interrupted. “I’m be- 
ginning to get my bearings again. I can testify you 
would n’t have come to mein your clerical capacity, 
— not to me, Fessenden.” 
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“Don’t,” the old man besought him. “Not to 
any one. Let me have so much mercy.” 

“We seem to be standing about,” Christopher 
observed to Helen, “like the minor actors while 
the heroine has the centre of the stage. Possibly 
it would relieve the situation if I took your advice, 
Loring, and carried off my sister. Are you ready, 
Amy?” 

She shook her head decisively. Tears of disap- 
pointment were so near the surface that at first 
she could not speak. But, while Helen, after a soli- 
citous study of her brother’s face, went in quest 
of his medicine, and the two men drew back that 
they might not overhear, Amy leaned down and 
said to Anthony, “ What shall I do? Must I obey 
him?” 

“Oh, yes. There is nothing else to do—at 
present.” 

“So it is true? You do give up?” 

Anthony smiled as if diverted by the notion. “I 
never yet was beaten in what my heart was set on. 
It’s set on this. Don’t distrust me. Wait. I shall 
find some other way. No power on earth shall 
stop me.” 

“ But, Anthony, we cannot wait.” 

“You mean I have not long to live? Amy, that 
is part of my plan.” 

She gave a sharp exclamation. “It was false? 
Oh, Anthony!” 
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“Hush! This is our secret, yours and mine. I 
had to scheme to get you here. I fancy I shall 
begin to mend now. The doctors are to come soon, 
and they will allay my fears. Don’t tell any one, 
and rely on hearing from me as soon as [ have some 
new plan hatched. Now, good-by.” 

She bent and kissed him. If she had known — 
but we never know. 

Christopher led her away, and Helen advanced 
with a glass and spoon. “Do you still wish to 
speak to—this gentleman?” she inquired. The 
old man stood, dignified and quiet, in the attitude 
he had assumed on entering the room. 

“I will go, or stay, as your brother pleases,” he 
answered her himself. ; 

“T am sure of your kindness. I don’t feel, how- 
ever, that Anthony could stand more excitement. 
He is thoroughly exhausted.” 

Her tender ministry to his supposed condition 
was rather wearing. It would be easier to play the 
villain if one had no friends. Anthony hated him- 
self when he looked at Helen. The only way was 
not to look at her, and he closed his eyes. 

“T do feel played out,” he conceded in his spent 
voice. “Still, I must have a word with you, Fes- 
senden, before you go. Helen, would you mind 
leaving us alone?” 

“Not at all.” She moved toward the ante-cham- 
ber. “Only try not to fatigue yourself any further. 
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And remember this guest of ours has waited your 
convenience some time already.” 

“Ves. I will remember.” As soon as she was 
safely gone he pulled himself up in his pillows, wide 
awake and alert. He had no longer the appearance 
of an invalid. 

“ Anthony Loring,” cried his visitor, “ was it a 
lie to get me here, your sending word you were 
dying ?” 

“On my honor, no. Or, rather, since the phrase 
makes you smile, on Helen’s honor. It was her 
innocence told you that. I am very far from dying, 
but I wanted a clergyman to marry me to Miss 
Grant. I had no notion you were Mr. Joralemon.” 

The old man was stately in his very degradation. 
“Tt was retributive justice,” he said bitterly, “ that 
your plot should fail because I am no longer in 
holy orders. We have always felt, Sara and I, 
it was through your influence I was led into — 
those practices which resulted in my deposition 
from the priesthood.” He stroked his shaven chin 
meditatively, regarding Anthony in a wretched 
triumph: “ You were hoist on your own petard.” 

The superiority, such as it was, proved brief. 
“ Ah, Sara!” Anthony nodded. “Well, well! What 
a funny little world this is. Your daughter is here 
with you ?” 

“Certainly. We are always together of late 
years.” 
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“ Well, well,” Anthony repeated musingly. “ And 
so Sara is Miss Joralemon.” 

“Why, yes, naturally, since I am Mr. Joralemon. 
We took the name directly after — but I need not 
go into that.” 

“I would n’t,” the other counseled. “ Fessenden,” 
with an intent look, “ your daughter is interested 
in young Smith, is she not? I’ve heard something 
of the sort.” 

“They are acquaintances. I don’t know how 
much she cares for him. Sara is reserved with 
me.” 

“Please carry her a message. You and she are 
to leave the house to-night.” 

“ Loring !”, 

“Don’t interrupt. There’s not much more. She 
is never to see those people again hereafter, not 
even to say good-by. She is to disappear off the 
face of the earth, from this day forth, so far 
as they are concerned. That is my message to 
Sara.” 

“I cannot pledge her to anything so extreme,” 
urged the father. “Suppose she should refuse?” 

“ Ah, no.” Anthony gave one of his slow smiles. 
“You forget Sara is another old friend of mine. I 
know her too well to fear that. In point of fact, the 
marvel is you did n’t run away at once as soon as 
I arrived. How did you dare stay under the same 
roof with me, in daily risk of exposure?” 
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“We have both been absent from the house. We 
had not learned you were here until Sara heard of 
it, at the Summit House, through Harold Smith. 
She told me as soon as I came, yesterday. To 
be frank, I can’t make out Sara’s attitude in the 
matter. I recommended instant flight and she 
declined to consider it. For some reason she has 
grown very bold. That is why I doubt if your 
mandate will move her. We have avoided you, here 
in the hotel, but she would not leave ; not, she said, 
till she had seen Mrs. Smith. I confess I don’t 
understand. her.” 

Anthony attached small importance to this state- 
ment. “ Probably she thinks her affair with Smith 
worth taking the chances of discovery. Women 
are daring — poor fools! You may tell her for me 
that the discovery has come about. And she is to 
quit the house at once.” 

“Tam ataloss for your motive,” said the old 
man. “You were unscrupulous always, yet never 
malignant. I do not recall any former instance of 
purposeless ill-will. Pray tell me, Loring, if itis no 
secret, why you would drive us out.” 

“Tt’s no secret. I am interested in a little girl 
here, that’s all, who happens to have fallen in love 
with Smith.” 

His former acquaintance was obviously uncon- 
vinced. “Neither were you hitherto an altruist,” 
he remarked with pointed intention. 
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“ Exceedingly well put, Fessenden. Let me add 
that I should aid myself incidentally by aiding this 
affair. I intend to bring it about; and I am ac- 
customed to having my own way.” 

“That sounds presumptuous. So faras I am 
aware, however, it is true. You have been very 
fortunate, along certain lines.” 

“Not fortunate,’ Anthony corrected, “reso- 
lute.” 

“Dear,” said Helen from the threshold, “your 
friend has stayed far too long. I am afraid you are 
quite worn out.” 

“We have finished.” 

“ Ah, but here is mother. She wants to see you. 
And the doctors have come.” 


CHAPTER XXX 
A HOUSE OF CARDS 


‘¢Thou to mistake so little for so much!’”’ 


Mrs. Lorine was important and happy. “Now, 
Anthony dear,” said she, “I’ve brought such good 
news from poor Mr. Smith that you must begin 
to improve, too. See; here is a double supply of 
doctors.” 

The good gentlemen accompanying her likewise 
assumed the conscientious joviality of their call- 
ing. 

“Come, come, Mr. Loring,” Dr. Wygant adjured 
him, “you mustn’t let your fellow-sufferer get 
ahead of you. We have just left him, conscious and 
very comfortable. It seems fair to presume there 
is no further cause for alarm.” 

“Tam rejoiced to hear that,” Anthony replied 
with great heartiness. “Probably,” his eyes wan- 
dered to Helen’s, “I am all right, myself. But I 
confess I’ve been a bit nervous this afternoon. I 
shall be glad to have you make a more thorough 
examination.” 

His hoarse voice had been lowered that his mother 
might not catch the words. Helen, who chanced 
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to stand nearer the bed, was meant to hear. He saw 
the flash of relief that transfigured her features, 
and he felt as if he had intended to be kind to her 
— he who only prepared a way of escape for him- 
self. There was vanity, likewise, in his thoughts: 
“Not another living man could have played such a 
trick on her. We are two clever people; there’s 
no denying it. Though she hasn’t my quickness, 
she has better judgment. But I’ve got the best of 
her, in spite of it.” 

He was sincere in the belief that none other was 
a foe to be dreaded. His sister must soon be un- 
deceived in this instance. Yet no blame could at- 
tach to him and, once she was proved vulnerable 
through her affection, Anthony had found his 
method of future warfare. He heaved a sigh of 
congratulation. Everything was going well. 

The physicians prosed on. He paid scant heed. 
It sounded asif it were reassurance, and Helen 
seemed drinking itin. “I wish you’d get it over,” 
said Anthony, endeavoring to be gracious, “so I 
could take anap. I’ve been sleepy all the after- 
noon.” 

“Very naturally,” droned old Dr. Pomeroy. 
“The medicine would have that effect, or the re- 
moval of the strain, alone. Well, if you ladies will 
be so good as to withdraw, we can look this young 
gentleman over and leave him in peace. I trust it 
is a mere form.” 
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“T trust so,” said Anthony meekly. 

Helen established her mother, accordingly, in an 
easy chair in the anteroom, which she paced to and 
fro, waiting for the verdict. 

“You are not worried about Anthony, are you, 
Nelly?” Mrs. Loring at length inquired. She sat 
up straight in her chair and regarded her com- 
panion with what might be called the shadow of 
apprehension. Helen thus encountered a dilemma. 
Should she take the one risk, or the other; alarm 
her mother without warrant, or leave her unpre- 
pared for the blow? 

At that instant Dr. Wygant appeared in the 
doorway. His older colleague had gone back to 
Anthony’s bedside, after their muttered consulta- 
tion in the window recess. The invalid, meanwhile, 
fulfilled his threat by falling asleep. It was for 
an inappreciable period and he started up at the 
footstep. 

“ Are you awake?” asked Dr. Pomeroy. 

“Yes, wide awake,” he replied, winking fast. 
“What’s up?” 

This bucolic pomposity fretted him. The physi- 
cian was amusingly owlish and stern, hovering over 
his pillow. Why could he not say his say, and go? 

“Well, tell me everything,” he demanded easily. 
“What is the result of all your poking and prod- 
ding?” 

Dr. Pomeroy coughed: “ Bad.” 
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Anthony frowned: “TI don’t understand you.” 
Inwardly he continued to himself: “Catch me in a 
countryman’s hands after this! The old duffer is 
a regular ghoul.” 

Dr. Pomeroy softly touched Anthony’s hair. 
“My boy,” he said, “are your worldly affairs in 
order ?” 

Anthony stared at him, still dazed and uncom- 
prehending. Was the man in doubt lest his bill be 
paid ? 

“What do you mean?” he stammered. 

“TI mean you were right in all you told your 
sister.” 

“T have told my sister so many things.” 

“This difficulty in breathing, this weakness of 
your pulse, — it was serious, as you supposed.” 

Anthony sat upright in his bed. He did not feel 
the pain it caused him: “ How serious?” 

Dr. Pomeroy adjusted his watch-chain: “I don’t 
think you will live an hour.” 

Anthony lay down again. Now he felt the pain. 

“You see you were right,” the doctor repeated. 
He had a vague idea that this must be conso- 
lation. 

“I wish you would call my mother,” said An- 
thony. . 

“Wygant is with her. We will attend to every- 
thing. It was that fractured rib caused the trouble. 
There is a wound of the pleura and a consequent 
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hemorrhage into the chest. But you have n’t suf- 
fered much, and your mind is clear.” 

“So I see,” said Anthony. 

Dr. Pomeroy mixed a tonic, and watched the tiny 
tablets dissolve in a glass of water. “You would 
better take something to brace you up,” he ob- 
served. 

“T think so,” Anthony agreed. “I need it.” 

Mrs. Loring sprang forward at the sight of the 
younger physician. Helen turned eagerly to him. 
“Well,” she said, speaking cheerfully, “there is 
nothing wrong, is there, with my brother?” 

“Yes.” he replied solemnly. “There is. I regret 
to say, we have found fatal conditions existing.” 

“YT was afraid of it from the first,” cried Mrs. 
Loring. And yet this was the earliest moment in 
which she had felt positive terror. 

Helen gathered her mother into her arms. “ Spare 
her, if you can,” she forced her stiffened lips to 
Say. 

“Tf I could!” he groaned. “I am compelled -to 
warn you that there is no hope, and the time is 
short. There proves to be an internal hemorrhage. 
He cannot live till night.” 

“ And it must be five o’clock now,” Mrs. Loring 
remarked, as if she had made an interesting dis- 
covery. 

“TI think, perhaps,” said the doctor, exchanging 
a significant glance with Helen, “it might be best 
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to take this good lady to Mr. Loring at once. 
Naturally he would want his mother.” 

He repeated the last sentence. 

“ Of course he would want his mother,” she re- 
plied, apparently translating the words to herself. 
“What are we doing here? Why don’t we go to 
Anthony ?” 

She ran like a girl into the sick-room. Seating 
herself on the bed by her son, she took him to her 
bosom. It seemed as if so she would keep death 
at bay. “My poor boy,” she cooed over him; “ that 
this should come to you while mother was not 
here!” 

Anthony’s eyes went out to Helen. There was a 
strange gleam in them, set as they were in a face 
of abject woe. “You see I was right, Nelly,” he 
announced. 

In the very heart of her grief she pondered upon 
that look. “But I’ve got to the end of my clever- 
ness,” said he. 

No one else understood. He expected that. Only 
Helen understood. 

The physicians were making various prepara- 
tions about the room. The time was very short. 
With the curious sympathy that existed between 
them Helen leaned over and spoke to her brother: 
“Is there any one you would care to see? Amy 
Grant?” 

Mrs. Loring paid no attention to this or to aught 
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else. They might have been alone so far as she 
was concerned. 

“No,” he answered, shaking his head. “ That’s 
all — burned out. I have nothing to see her for.” 

“~WVery well, dear. I will do just as you say.” 

He looked at her sharply. “I wish I could tell 
you how queer it is to be perfectly sane and feel 
perfectly well and know you won’t live an hour.” 

“Don’t, Tony! It sounds as if you were reading 
about us out of a book.” 

“T can’t help that,” he replied. “I have always 
stood one side, and looked on, even at myself.” 
His eyes darkened. “I am‘clever, there’s no disput- 
ing it. But there’s one thing I did n’t allow for, — 
the interposition of God. When that comes, some- 
thing takes you by the throat, and holds you fast. 
You can’t move.” 

Neither had noted Dr. Pomeroy’s departure. 
A few moments after he quietly slipped from the 
room the remaining physician answered a soft 
summons which came at the door. “ Miss Loring,” 
he beckoned to her, “will you see here, please? 
Some one wishes to speak with you.” 

She advanced, fretted by the interruption, and 
found, standing on the sill, the old man whom 
Anthony had called John Fessenden. 

“T met the doctor outside,” he said in an agitated 
murmur. “He told me.” 

She bowed silently. There was no answer. 
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He hesitated, pressing his nails into the palms of 
his hands. “And, if there is haste, — if you could 
not send to the village for a priest ” — 

She recognized his intention and stood aside. 

“Let me see him,” said John Fessenden. 

He followed her to the bed where, supported in 
his mother’s arms, Anthony lay and stared at his 
visitor. To Mrs. Loring and Dr. Wygant — even 
to Helen, although she was aware of a secret be- 
tween the two— this was a clergyman and a fit- 
ting companion to one on his last journey. 

He went close to Anthony and spoke low: “ Lor- 
ing, I am greatly shocked to hear this, after what 
has just passed between us.” 

“Yes,” said Anthony simply. “So am I.” 

“And I feel, although I am not fit to pray for 
you py hae 

Anthony’s keen perception would be the last 
faculty to leave him: “ Yet, on the other hand, I 
am not fit to die?” 

“Since you press the point, yes,” with that 
magisterial patience which was his clerical heri- 
tage. “ Because of all you and I know concerning 
each other — and in spite of it —let me speed you 
with the Church’s prayers.” 

Anthony looked from the speaker to his mother 
and his sister, and back again. He was thinking 
that their petitions in his behalf must be of more 
avail. Still, a sense of comradeship drew him to 
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the man who had sinned. He gave a faint, quizzi- 
cal smile up at the tall black figure, and Fessenden 
saw there were tears in his eyes. 

“It’s very like me,” he observed, “a hypocrite 
to the last! Yes, send me out of this world, John. 
You are the one to do it.” 

The deposed priest saw in those majestic words 
he used reverently for this once again, a new and 
awtul beauty beyond anything he had read there 
when they were freely a part of his daily round. 
The service was atonement and privilege in one. 
And, while he was praying Anthony died. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
MUTUAL CONFIDENCES 


“That which ye sow ye reap. See yonder fields. 
The sesamum was sesamum, the corn 
Was corn. The Silence and the Darkness knew. 
So is a man’s fate born.” EDWIN ARNOLD. 


Amy Grant was sauntering along the pleasant 
street under the maples’ shade. She had “ run in” 
to see a friend, in the country fashion, this summer 
morning, and, because it was so lovely out of 
doors, returned home leisurely, humming a tune 
under her breath in the quiet of her surroundings. 
A bicycle bell twanged’ sharply, disturbing the 
peace. Amy held one hand above her eyes, for she 
was bareheaded, and the sun broke in between the 
trees here in a long white ray. Surely that was 
Winifred Stowe in her new wheel suit. Yes, for 
she sprang to the ground, and seemed disposed for 
conversation. Winifred cultivated a throaty voice 
‘which she flattered herself was Anglican. She gave 
familiar words an unusual pronunciation, and used 
both a drawl and a rising inflection to flavor her 
very mediocre sentiments. Under this veneer she 
was an arrant gossip, ashamed of the propensity 
and never strong enough of purpose to forego its 
indulgence. 
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“Have you heard about the accident,” she in- 
quired, “ out at the Pine Grove House?” — 

“Ves,” said Amy discouragingly. “It seems not 
to have been so bad, after all.” She did not add 
that Christopher had taken his mother this morn- 
ing to visit Mrs. Smith. 

Nothing annoys a purveyor of news more than 
to have it depreciated or snatched away. 

“Not so bad?” Winifred repeated. “Why, of 
course the one young man is doing well; but then 
Mr. Loring, that we met at your house, a while 
Azo peal 

“Yes,” said Amy again. “He is the one who is 
doing well.” 

Winifred opened her big black eyes impressively: 
“Did n’t you know? He is dead.” 

It seemed to Amy, although she did not ex- 
press it, that, for one moment, she felt the revo- 
lution of the earth. Everything steadied itself 
finally, and she answered, speaking with the 
utmost distinctness :—_ 

“You are mistaken, Winifred. There was a 
rumor last night that Mr. Loring was dying. It 
was untrue.” 

“ Well, all there is about it,” Miss Stowe insisted, 
“T°ve just been to the post office for the mail 
There was a crowd collected around a man, who 
seemed to be the stage-driver from the Pine Grove 
House. He was telling about the runaway; that 
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sort of people love to dwell on horrors. He said 
distinctly that Mr. Loring (Tony Loring’ he 
called him) died at six o’clock last night. I believe 
there were internal injuries.” 

“Oh, were there?” said Amy vaguely. “ That’s 
very sad.” 

“Isn't it? Good-by. I must be getting on.” 

“ Good-by,” Amy repeated. “There come mother 
and Kit.” 

She was not conscious of the distance between 
them. All she knew was that presently she was 
standing close to her brother at the gate and the 
carriage, with Mrs. Grant, had rolled past them up 
to the house. Christopher glanced at her once, and 
saw that he need not tell. He caught her hand in 
his, swinging it lightly to and fro. It appeared a 
foolish playfulness, but Amy was upheld with that 
strong clasp. 

“On the road home,” he remarked, “ we stopped 
at the florist’s. I proposed we should order some 
flowers. Mother gave me her card-case when I 
went in to give the directions. There was a card 
of yours inside. I sent that, with heaps and heaps 
of white roses. I thought you would like it.” 

Suddenly Amy swayed toward him. His fingers 
tightened their hold. “ And mother says you’re so 
light!” she whispered. 


The announcement of Anthony’s death came with 
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scarcely less surprise to the inhabitants of the Pine 
Grove House. John Fessenden’s daughter was 
alone, as usual, when he abruptly entered her room. 
He was white and trembling, and threw himself, as 
if he could go no farther, into an armchair, where 
he stretched out and leaned his head against the 
back. Sara ran up to him with her vinaigrette. 

“What is it?” she cried in alarm. “ What has 
happened ?” 

The old face was pinched and haggard. He gazed 
up at her wildly. “ Anthony Loring is dead. I was 
with him when he died.” 

He shivered, as if he were cold. “I was with 
him,” he repeated. 

Sara crossed to the table and took up a flask. 
“JT ghall give you a dose of brandy. I think it 
would do you good.” 

“Tt was terrible, Sara — after our talk.” 

“Yes, father. Drink the brandy, please.” 

He took it obediently from her hand. “ You are 
very kind. Oh, by the way, Mrs. Smith wishes to 
see you. I met her on the stairs. She asked me to 
tell you so.” 

He noticed with pathetic interest how her color 
came at this intelligence. “Daughter,” he said sig- 
nificantly, “ we can stay here now.” 

She returned his glance. “I intended to stay,” 
she answered curtly. Then: “Poor Anthony! 
After all, poor Anthony!” 
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“You propose to see Mrs. Smith?” Her father 
moved restlessly on his chair. He no longer looked 
at her. 

“Yes,” Sara replied. “Iam going to her at once.” 
There was finality in her tone. 

She found Mrs. Smith in her wonted place, rock- 
ing vigorously in the wicker chair by her window. 
Her face was calm, but she leaned heavily back as 
if she were fatigued. 

“Oh, dearie,” she cried, “it is nice to see you 
again! And that pleasant old gentleman, too. He 
said it was n’t so, but my mouth was in my throat. 
Some one was telling around in Harold’s room that 
you were going away.” 

“No,” said Sara. “I am not going away.” 

She seated herself on the edge of the divan near 
Mrs. Smith, who caught her impetuously by the 
hand. “You would n’t forsake me like that? You 
would n’t be so mean ?” 

“TI should never treat you meanly. You have 
been far too good to me; I am too grateful.” 

“ Pooh, gratitude!” Mrs. Smith waved the virtue 
aside. “You’re fond of me, ain’t you, Sara?” 

“TI love you dearly.” 

“Of course! I thought as much. I was sure you 
would n’t run off. And there was Harold. You 
heard about him ? ” 

“T heard he was improving.” 

“He’s getting along splendid. Dr. Pomeroy says 
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there isn’t much the matter. The broken bones 
don’t amount to a row of pins. So he says.” 

“Not in comparison with what you feared.” 

“No. That stun to his head has all gone. And 
he’s well built, Harold is. If it had been me —I 
guess I could n’t break a bone, if it was ever so. 
I’m too fleshy.” She regarded Sara musingly: “I 
don’t see why I should be, neither. None of my 
folks were fat, nor yet none of Mr. Smith’s. But 
Harold’s going to get well.” 

“Tam so thankful.” 

“To be sure you are. His mind’s as clear as ever 
it was. He wanted to talk. That nurse, she put her 
foot down he ought to sleep. So I came off here 
and left him. By and by I’m going back. Will you 
go with me?” 

No one could doubt the meaning of her query. 
Sara clasped and unclasped her fingers. “ I — don’t 
-know,” she said beneath her breath. 

Mrs. Smith brought her chair to a standstill, ris- 
ing ponderously to her feet: “My dear, ain’t it 
high time we were honest with each other, and told 
the truth ?” 

“Yes,” whispered Sara. 

Her cheeks were white. Her voice quavered. 
She, too, rose and took one step — but no more — 
toward Harold’s mother. “Let us speak freely,” 
she begged. “You said once — you had something 
to confess.” 
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Mrs. Smith appeared rather startled. A piteous 
fright dilated her eyes: “You want to hear it 
now?” 

“ Tf you wish to tell me,” Sara spoke very gently. 
A beautiful hope unfolded its wings and rose from 
the depths of her heart: “It might give me cour- 
age. For I have a secret, too.” 

“TI know you have,” said Mrs. Smith; “but I 
guess it ain’t like mine.” 

“T hope it is.” Sara drew a long breath. “I hope 
it may be.” 

“ Shall I tell right out ?” 

“ Oh, yes, and quickly.” 

Mrs. Smith’s red cheeks flamed redder. She 
pleated the border of her shoulder-shaw] nervously, 
though the eyes were brave with which she re- 
garded the girl: “Before I was married, a good 
while ago, down in Cattaraugus County, what do 
you suppose I was?” 

“What?” Sara echoed hoarsely. 

“A washerwoman,” said Mrs. Smith. 

Sara stared at her dumbly. 

“TI tell you I was a washerwoman. I washed 
clothes in a tub.” 

To her abashed soul, Sara was one speechless 
question. Shehurried on: “That was in my young 
days, before I met Mr. Smith. He kept a grocery 
store in the town o’ Olean. My father was a farmer, 
—asmall farm, and, if I must say it, he was stingy 
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as the bark on a tree. Come to die, he left all to his 
second wife. I did n’t have acent. I just went into 
town and I done whatever I could. Mr. Smith, he 
got acquainted with me, and he didn’t mind. He 
wasn’t that sort. So we was married. He made 
his money afterwards ; in oil it was. He was a rich 
man by the time Harold was born. Harold need 
never have heard a thing about it, but I told him. 
I thought it was only right.” 

Sara made a gesture which even that shame- 
facedness resented. It seemed like shrinking from 
her. “ And I always said,” she went on stubbornly, 
“T should tell you, too. I mean, I should tell the 
woman he married. That was fair.” 

Sara gave a sobbing scream. She fell to her 
knees. There was often something slightly theatric 
in her manner, but here her strength gave way and 
she was no longer able to stand. So she crouched 
at the feet of her lover’s mother, who had been a 
washerwoman. 

“How could I have been so mad?” she cried. 
“T hoped it was worse,— it was wrong! That what 
he had pardoned in you, he could forgive in me. 
Now I cannot tell you. I thought I could.” 

Mere length of days imparts so much sad wis- 
dom. Mrs. Smith was an innocent soul, and yet the 
fallen woman’s past lay open before her. “ You 
need n’t tell,” she whispered. “I guess I under- 
stand.” 
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Sara lifted her wretched eyes to that kind face: 
“I did try to avoid you. I kept away.” 

“JT remember. Everything comes back now. 
You were not a bit to blame.” 

She stooped over the girl. “You motherless 
child,” said she, and kissed her on the lips. 

It was not in John Fessenden’s daughter ever 
to forget that kiss. “Don’t tell him,” she took 
courage from it to entreat. “Don’t let him know I 
was ” — 

“Hush! He never shall know from me,” said 
Mrs. Smith. 

The next morning, sitting by her son, she opened 
a note with a vast display of surprise and indigna- 
tion: “Well, if this isn’t the last hair on the 
camel’s back! Just when everybody’s in such 
trouble, too.” 

“What is it, mother?” Harold asked. 

“The Joralemons,— Sara and her father. 
They ’ve said they were going, and said they were 
going. Now they ’ve up and gone.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 
SECOND CHOICE 


‘‘Didst ever say, Lo, I forget ? 
Such thought was, I remember yet.’ 


“On, Helen,” cried Maud Talbot, running out from 
the reception hall. “I didn’t know you had come. 
I am glad to see you.” 

She spoke heartily, although with that slight 
shrinking (it may be excess of sympathy, or it may 
be nature’s avoidance of pain) by which we greet, 
for the first time, a familiar friend in unfamiliar 
mourning. 

Helen smiled dismally, flinging back her veil to 
kiss Maud. She was thinking that it was here they 
met each other, on the long veranda, three months 
before. Then, also, she had been returning to the 
Pine Grove House. Three months before! It 
seemed like three busy years. 

“ Are you alone?” Maud added. “Let me take 
your bag. Is n’t Mrs. Loring with you?” 

“No; she is to stay on with Mrs. Rutherford for 
a while longer. I am going back to her. I only ran 
up now to do some packing. Everything was left 
in confusion when we went away.” 
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“ Of course,” Maud feebly responded. They were 
walking up the veranda side by side. She stole an- 
other glance at Helen: “ And how are you both, 
Nelly dear?” 

“Well enough,” said Helen indifferently. ‘ That 
is,” rousing herself to make fitting reply, “ mother 
is fairly comfortable. I have n’t stopped to think 
about myself. Oh, good-morning, Mrs. Kellogg. 
Thank you. You are very kind.” 

Although the chairs were tilted against the wall, 
and it was too chilly for promenaders, they occa- 
sionally met some fellow-boarders, who gave Helen 
a greeting, or an inquisitive glance. The house had 
evidently entered upon its winter season. 

“ We’re all weeded out here,” commented Maud. 
“Since the first of October it’s been almost quiet. 
Only the old stand-bys are left and a little new 
wreckage drifted in. There’s a man with a trained 
dog (he wears carpet slippers), and a woman that 
got in the papers this summer; a divorce suit, I 
think it was. But Mr. Platt says she shan’t stay.” 

By this time they had reached the stairs. “Ill 
run up tomy room now,” Helen announced, col- 
lecting her small luggage into her arms. “ And 
I’ll see you by and by again. Have the Smiths 
gone yet?” 

Maud blushed suddenly and prettily. Helen was 
pleased to see that such girlish confusion could 
come to one bred in the Pine Grove House. 
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“Oh, no. They’re here,” she answered, “though 
they talk about leaving. Mr. Smith had a hard siege 
of it, after all. One ankle was smashed, and it was 
a good while before he could walk. He was fever- 
ish, at first, and that complicated things. He’s 
been pretty sick.” She appeared to realize that 
she was paying rather more attention to Harold 
than Helen’s inquiry warranted. “Besides, Mrs. 
Smith likes it here. She is quite contented. And 
the toast is excellent. You remember how she 
runs on.” 

Maud smiled indulgently. Helen shook her head: 
“T never knew her well,” with a pang of remem- 
brance that left its mark on her pale face. “ Good- 
by for a little while. I’ll be down soon, and then 
I’ll look you up.” 

“T shall be around somewhere,” Maud assured 
her. 

One never can gather together the old threads. 
Some of them are always broken or cut. In her 
preoccupation Helen assumed that Maud’s leisure 
was, as of old, at her disposal. Maud, making the 
agreement to wait for her, surrendered a talk, grown 
into a custom, at this hour, in Mrs. Smith’s little 
sitting-room, where Harold usually appeared by 
some accident, or good fortune, before the twi- 
light confidences were finished. She was devoted 
to her old friend; nevertheless, she had a sense of 
virtuous sacrifice in making the ready offer. 
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And Helen, unconscious of the exaction, thought 
only of her loneliness. 

With that chivalry toward women expected of 
an American, Jonas Platt had kept their rooms 
as they had been quitted when Helen and her 
mother left them on the saddest of all errands, the 
burial of their dead. Helen opened the outer door 
with the key she found in her purse. She went in 
alone. 

There were the signs of hurried departure: the 
spread askew on the table, the chairs pushed aside, 
a mark on the coverlet where a heavy satchel had 
been set upon the bed. President Roosevelt peered, 
in livid coloring, upon her from the wall. The spray 
of roses, hard and red, that hung behind the cracked 
mirror was unpinned at one end, and flapped back 
and forth in the draft made by the opening door. 
Helen closed it softly, and threw herself into the 
splay-footed rocking-chair. She was tired; “tired 
out,” as we say in a vigorous vernacular. And, if 
it is not a curse, solitude may be the dearest 
blessing. 

This was literally the first free hour she had 
known in weeks. During that time, she told her- 
self now, like Dante before her, she had journeyed 
through purgatory. Since their conversation in the 
summer-house wherein Anthony laid the load of a 
hideous alternative upon her shoulders, Helen had 
passed no day that was not fully wretched. Shame, 
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disgrace, and fear, the war between love and right, 
had all been hers, and had all been swallowed up 
in the supreme horror of her brother’s death. 
Later still arose another trouble, or an old trouble 
with a new face. From one point of view, poverty 
is the least of evils. Lack of money, however, 
accents every other distress. In her sorrow this 
high-spirited girl must bear the ignominy of alms 
doled out to her in condescension and some coarse- 
ness, and received gratefully for her mother’s sake. 
She must account, as best she could, for her dis- 
posal of Anthony’s life insurance, which was hers, 
and which, in an agonizing interview with Mr. 
Howard, she had given to make gocd the depreda- 
tions on the Benson estate. Atleast one wrong had 
been wiped out. She had cleared his name. But 
there was very little left. With Anthony’s death 
their support was gone. Helen pressed her hands 
to her head. She was thinking hard. If she could 
work! None of her family was willing, now nor 
ever, to listen to that proposition. She found the 
pride of the Stuyvesants and the Lorings arrayed 
against her at the first revolutionary word. 

“Tf you were a genius,” so Mrs. Rutherford ex- 
pressed it, “if you could write, or paint, or sing — 
even could act, that would be a different matter. 
But what are you fitted for except trade? And we 
could not endure trade.” 

Helen silently wondered what price was offered 
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for this family feeling ; not so much as shelter to 
her mother and herself, beyond a few weeks’ visit. 
She was beginning to see how much kindness there 
is in this world, and how very little help. 

“We really have all we can do to make both 
ends meet,” Mrs. Rutherford more than once in- 
formed her. “ With one son at college and another 
about to marry, with two daughters in society, and 
our own position to maintain, the bills are some- 
thing frightful. You should hear your cousin 
Stuyvesant when they come in.” 

Since the scale of living increases with every 
addition to the income, it is, as in their case, a 
truism that there are few rich, in Emerson’s defi- 
nition of wealth, “freedom to spend.” Helen must 
care for herself and her mother, and, hampered 
by tradition, she saw no way to turn. So she sat 
on, in the dreary autumn dusk, and surveyed the 
- future. 

A shrill supper-bell brought her back from her 
reverie. She had forgotten her appointment with 
Maud. “I hope she won’t be vexed,” she thought. 

Lighting the lamp on jthe fretwork bracket, she 
adjusted her hair-pins and retied her neck-ribbon, 
giving the mirror an anxious glance and wishing 
she were not so wan. “I’m a perfect fright,” she 
declared. 

Maud was walking up and down the passage- 
way. The watchfulness touched Helen. 
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“You dear girl,” she cried, flinging one arm about 
her friend. “How good of you to wait for me. I 
did n’t expect that.” 

“T fancied you might not like to go down alone,” 
said Maud, returning the caress. “And Mr. Platt 
has put you at our table. I was sure you ’d rather.” 

“You are so kind, Maud! You mean Mrs. Lind- 
say’s table?” 

Helen spoke with a faint reluctance creeping up 
through her appreciation. Mrs. Lindsay was obtru- 
sively sympathetic. In that instant rose before her 
mind all the recollections surrounding Anthony’s 
death; the goodness in the Pine Grove House, the 
awkward attempts at aid, delicacy shown where 
it was least anticipated, and the hurt of clumsy 
forethought. Mrs. Lindsay had been, throughout, 
pushing in her pity. 

“Oh, dear, no,” Maud answered quickly. She 
blushed once more, although the smoky lamp on 
the staircase did not reveal the fact. “I have n’t 
sat there for ever so long. Mrs. Smith wanted me 
for company, at first, while her son was laid up, and 
I’ve been at her table right along. It’s a great 
deal pleasanter. You won’t mind Mrs. Smith ?” 

“No, indeed,” said Helen, and tried to believe 
she spoke the truth. Yet every one here was con- 
nected with her grief, and she remembered the good 
woman’s ministrations to her mother in those last 
awful hours, the cry with which they met. 
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“ Now it is my turn to comfort you,” Mrs. Smith 
had said, and taken the piteous little figure into 
her warm embrace. 

Here was Mrs. Smith, smiling a nervous and 
broad welcome as she stood waiting at her chair 
by the table. Helen kissed her, since she appeared 
to expect it, and two or three old acquaintances 
came from their own seats, and they kissed her. 
Once, such an exhibition would have been intoler- 
able to the girl. Sorrow teaches proportion, beyond 
all things. The vulgarity of the Pine Grove House 
could never again mean to her what its kindness 
meant. 

Harold Smith took Helen’s cold hand in his gen- 
erous grasp — there is a vast amount of character 
in a handclasp — and looked down on her with his 
true eyes. Maud fluttered, like a gay little bird, 
sitting opposite the grave young man. She was 
not quite herself, Helen fancied, and imagined there 
might be an attempt at the decorum due to her 
mourning. As the conversation progressed she saw 
there was something deeper than any transitory 
feeling, that Maud had changed. She made an 
effort to be earnest with Harold, to be sedate with 
Harold’s mother, to please them both. 

That they were pleased was manifest. Mrs. 
Smith had outlived her prejudice founded on Maud’s 
happy-go-lucky manners. But then they were im- 
proved. Maud loved Harold Smith with all her 
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honest heart, and she strove to satisfy his require- 
ments, while the sharpened sense that had long ago 
taught her to fend for herself allied his mother on 
her side. 

““T coaxed Maud to come over here,” Mrs. Smith 
explained as she served the sweetmeats. “I was 
alone then, and it was hard to get bold of her, 
except at meals. She has so many andirons in 
the fire. It’s good of her to give as much time 
as she does to an old woman like me. And she’s 
fond of strawberry jam. Harold got it down in 
Northwood.” 

She handed Maud a brimming saucer. 

“Mrs. Smith is the one who is kind,” Maud an- 
swered soberly. 

“ He got some sweet crackers, too,” the hostess 
continued. “Pass them, son. I heard you say, last 
night, Maud, how nice they were.” 

“So they are,” the girl responded. “ Did n’t I 
tell you, Helen, she was kind to me?” 

Indeed, Harold and his mother had provided al- 
most a second supper from their private stores; 
yet, were it not for this supply, Helen’s meal must 
have been bountiful, for from every direction gifts 
of food were sent to her, till her plate was so en- 
compassed that it looked like a representation of 
the solar system. 

“The dear people!” she exclaimed, smiling across 
at Harold. “They give me what they have.” 
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“Yes,” he replied. “ We have learned, on our 
part, to value the Pine Grove House.” 

“ First off,” his mother took up the tale, “they 
were kind of stiff, some of those that are nicest 
now. I believe in giving every devil his due. Just 
as soon as I was in need of ’em, why, there was n’t 
anybody but came forward. It is n’t likely I’d for- 
get it.” 

They rose from the table and she glanced around, 
collecting her party with her eyes: “Shan’t we go 
upstairs? It’s pleasanter than down here.” 

“We usually do in the evening,” Maud explained 
to Helen. “Mrs. Smith has an upright piano in her 
parlor, and I play sometimes; sometimes we sing 
duets. It’s very cosy.” 

So it proved to-night. Once more Maud went 
the round of her simple tunes, and Harold and 
she sang together. Helen sat by the fire with his 
mother and felt, in the serenity and the unex- 
pressed pleasure, as Maud once had done, that she 
was outside it all. 

“I met Kit Grant this afternoon,” said Harold, 
turning over his music. “He told me he was com- 
ing to call’ soon, mother, to bid you good-by. He 
intends to sail on the 15th for Puerto Rico.” 

Helen’s hands, lying loosely on her lap, clasped 
each other and so were held from trembling. Maud 
struck the piano viciously, and Mrs. Smith inquired: 
“Puerto Rico? What’s that, son?” 
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“Tt isan island, mother. He goes on business 
for his firm.” 

“The fire is rather overpowering,” Helen ob- 
served. “I, would better move my chair.” 

Maud forthwith began to talk very fast, and 
nothing further was said of the travels of Chris- 
topher Grant. 

Helen went early to bed, accompanied by her 
friend, who lingered for the last words girls find it 
so necessary to utter as the parting hour approaches. 
She seated herself, casually, on the edge of the 
chair, but she lingered on, her tongue rambling 
from one theme to another till, by the devious ways 
of their fellow guests’ peculiarities, she returned 
where her thoughts had started—to Harold 
Smith. 

“You remember Miss Joralemon?” she in- 
quired. 

“Yes. I wanted to ask what became of her, and 
her father.” 

“My dear,” Maud leaned forward impressively, 
‘nobody knows. She wrote Mrs. Smith the coolest 
note (I’ve seen it),—just as heartless and unfeel- 
ing! And they disappeared the day after Harold 
was injured. He was determined to follow her, 
and find out what was the matter. His mother told 
me so. Of course, at first he could n’t, not with 
his ankle all broken to slivers. And, by the time 
he was able, she persuaded him it was due his 
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self-respect to take it as a dismissal. But he did 
feel awfully.” 

Helen’s smile was very demure: “I should judge 
he was becoming reconciled.” 

“A little,” said Maud, with a queer curve of her 
lips. She grew sober directly. “ Well, the Child of 
the Marshalsea has learned how to make the best 
of circumstances. I have n’t much false pride. His 
mother never would have picked me out for a 
daughter-in-law, if she had n’t found there were 
worse calamities ; and one was her son’s unhappi- 
ness. I am a consolation prize.” Her eyes were 
wet, but she spoke cheerily: “ That’s what I’ve 
been to him, too, a what-do-you-call-it? An ano- 
dyne. I don’t care.” She jumped up and crossed 
over to Helen. “ After all, if the man’s worth it, 
there is a deal of comfort in being even second 
choice. You are chosen; and that is the main 
thing.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


ST. COLUMBA GRANTS A WISH 


‘‘Oft have I watched all night with grief, 
All night with joy, and which is best ? 
Ah, both were sharp and both were brief. 
My heart was like a wind-swept leaf. 
I give them both for rest.’’ 
CarL SPENCER. 


Tur following day was a rainy autumn Sunday, 
and few of the guests of the Pine Grove House 
dared face the storm. Harold attended service at 
the Presbyterian church, and Maud, whose theo- 
logic convictions were elastic, accompanied him. 
Helen welcomed the opportunity for worship alone 
at St. John’s, the stately Episcopal village church. 
She longed for the liturgy, as strength and suste- 
nance, and this desire was more potent than the 
dread of seeing Amy Grant or her brother. She 
consoled herself, moreover, with the reflection that 
bad weather might keep those two at home, or, if 
she chose a secluded seat, she might steal out be- 
fore the congregation was fairly on its feet. 

The stage set her down at the entrance and rat- 
tled off with Maud waving her hand in farewell. 
Helen found she was very early and shrank into a 
corner of one of the “free pews” far in the rear, 
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where her prayers were long before the congrega- 
tion assembled. Men and women slipped up the 
aisle in the soft-footed, flapping tread of over- 
shoes, while they held dripping umbrellas out from 
their wet wraps. 

The last bell sounded its warning note. “ Per- 
haps he will not come,” Helen decided, with an 
odd catch in her breath. So it was “he,” after all, 
whom she was considering and she found, to her 
consternation, that the thought was as much dis- 
appointment as relief. How can we hope to know 
our neighbors if we so little know ourselves ? 

At that instant Amy Grant fluttered by, well 
dressed and unruffled, as she had emerged from 
the shelter of her mother’s close carriage. In pass- 
ing she cast a comprehensive glance along each 
seat. It fell for one second, but that was sufficient, 
on Helen Loring. Christopher followed her. He 
was looking straight ahead and he saw nothing, 
nor could he guess the turmoil in his companion’s 
soul throughout the service thereafter. To Amy 
came, aS grievous in a measure, the realization that 
this she felt at sight of Helen was akin to the stir 
of that midsummer dream from which (there was 
the point) she had awakened. Anthony’s memory 
would be forever precious, and yet, even now, it was 
scarcely painful as well. In our commiseration for 
the dull lives about us we forget there is a degree 
of pleasure in very monotony; that torpor may be 
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close to peace. Amy had been happy, but she was 
tired. The old, quiet days seemed meant for her. 
She returned to their petty pursuits as one who 
lies down to rest after an evening at the play. 
It was all spectacular — her little romance. The 
woman’s meagre intelligence had stood on tiptoe . 
while it reached out for the bliss of loving. Hence- 
forth she went on as of old, soberly, set aside. Yet 
in her secret heart was the knowledge that once 
she had been -chosen.. The retrospect was sweet, 
freed from the clogs which had clung to the reality. 
Still, flerce joy belongs to youth; the prayer that 
comes later is for peace, and Amy was no longer 
young. 

Christopher, in the absence of a warden, col- 
lected the offertory from the row of pews in 
which Helen was seated. As he approached her 
she was conscious of his careless glance, of the 
bewildered stare that followed while he held the 
alms-basin out to her and she leaned forward to 
deposit her contribution. 

He bowed slightly and went on. 

Before other worshipers had risen from their 
knees Helen left the church. She was to meet the 
stage at a village hotel, and there Maud asked 
tenderly if she were very tired. “I am afraid the 
service was too much for you,” she said. 

The tedious afternoon wore by. After supper 
Helen was surrounded by a circle of imploring 
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faces. “ Will you play for us to-night, dear?” Mrs. 
Kcker entreated. “I have done it while you were 
gone, and once Edla Post tried. But none of us 
can take your place.” 

“You won’t mind?” Mrs. Kellogg added. 

“Oh, no. I am quite willing.” This was a duty 
to which she had succeeded after the death of a 
broken-down music teacher whose pupil she had 
been. She {seated herself accordingly at the rat- 
tling, thin-voiced piano and struck a chord to call 
the room to order. “ What shall it be?” she in- 
quired of the gathering group. “ Who chooses 
first?” 

“Mr. Ely, Mr. Ely,” said an animated chorus. 

A weazen-faced old man, with a bald head and a 
rusty black coat, smiled toothlessly in recognition 
of the honor invariably accorded him. 

“* Hold the Fort,’” he said. “If I am permitted 
the selection, it shall be ‘ Hold the Fort.’ ” 

Helen dashed into the stirring tune. A medley, 
shouting, shrilling, off the key, plunged after her. 
It was a perfect din. Through it, like a silver 
thread, ran Maud Talbot’s voice. The girl’s one 
supreme gift lay far from the chatter of her talk. 
When she sang there was an appeal in the sweet 
strain that caught fast hold of the heartstrings. 
Harold Smith shared with her a Moody and Sankey 
hymn-book. His mother, among the few who acted 
as audience to this concert, was beating time on 
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the arm of her chair, her head back, her eyes 
closed, ecstatic delight on her countenance. As it 
was plain this joy could not proceed from the 
music as a whole, Helen felt it must be a tribute 
to Maud alone. 

“Now, ‘Only an Armor-bearer,” begged Mr. 
Ely. ; 

By the unwritten law which governed these Sun- 
day nights, he had no claim to more than his first 
choice. But the Pine Grove House was kindly. All 
who were disposed to be churlish shut themselves 
in their rooms during this performance and mar- 
veled that Mr. Platt permitted such a racket. The 
other singers renounced their claims. 

“ Yes, ‘Only an Armor-bearer,’” echoed a gen- 
eral cry. 

Helen played on and on. Maud and Harold still 
looked over the same book. A gold-cure pervert 
and the circus clown stood side by side and chanted 
“Shall we Gather at the River.” The accompa- 
nist’s roving eyes left the familiar notes, attracted 
by the bustle of arrival at the outer door. A few 
heads turned, but the discord continued, unabated. 
Their landlord entered, followed by Christopher 
Grant. 

With the over-politeness of the underbred, Mr. 
Platt drew up a chair for his guest and seated 
him conspicuously beside Mrs. Smith. She greeted 
Christopher in a penetrating whisper which at- 
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tracted all eyes but Helen’s, fixed on the yellow 
keys before her. Yet, with the sixth sense that 
sometimes enables a woman to dispense with hear- 
ing or sight, she knew Harold crossed over to his 
cousin and spoke with him. Presently they re- 
turned together, and then Christopher joined in 
the singing. 

Of course, it could not last forever. Helen bent 
faithfully — and obstinately — to her task till 
Harold Smith’s practical kindness impelled him 
to interfere: “This must positively be enough. We 
are wearing out Miss Loring. Just one more,if you 
will be so good.” 

And he closed her music-book as she finished. 
Christopher was waiting. She knew he would be. 
He murmured a conventional sentence for the 
others to hear; then, before she realized it, he was 
leading and she following while they walked to- 
ward a little horsehair sofa (a teety-ah-teety, Mr. 
Platt called it) that stood against the wall. 

Christopher took his seat beside Helen, leaning 
forward. His shoulder seemed to present a shield 
between her and the rest of the company. An open 
book lay on the sofa where, as it happened, she had 
been sitting when the tea-bell rang. He lifted it to 
lay it on the floor. As he did so his glance fell 
aimlessly on the spreading page. Helen saw him 
give it a second, more attentive scrutiny. She, too, 
started and was about to speak. Seeing, immedi- 
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ately, the folly of interference, she was silent. And 
Christopher began to talk. 

“When did you return to Northwood?” he 
asked. 

“Yesterday afternoon.” 

“ And your mother? Is she with you?” 

She shook her head. It was extremely incon- 
venient to feel so ill at ease. 

“I followed you at once,” he said simply, 
“ because I was afraid, if I gave you time to do it, 
you would disappear again. I can’t run any risks. 
Did Smith tell you I was going to Puerto Rico?” 

“Yes, he mentioned it.” 

“It’s a curious coincidence,” he continued, al- 
lowing her time for self-control, “that the geography 
I picked up here, a moment ago, was open at the 
map of Puerto Rico. Odd how those things happen, 
isn’t it?” 

“It is odd,” said Helen. 

Suddenly she roused herself, forcing defiance to 
her aid: “I must ask you, no matter how hard it 
is, about your sister. Is she — reconciled ?” 

He was very grave, but he was very gentle: 
“She has confided in me a good deal. I think, 
already, it is a pleasing melancholy that she feels. 
You and I need not distress ourselves for Amy. 
And, at this minute, as I suppose you can imagine, 
I am most concerned about myself.” 

Helen made a gesture as if to rise, and he de- 
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tained her: “ You remember what I told you, or 
told my sister in your presence?” 

wes.” 

“ With my usual felicity, I have once more se- 
lected an audience for my love-making. Yet I don’t 
really see how, if I must come here to do it, I could 
find any privacy. And our friends around the 
piano, with their lusty lungs, are a tolerable screen, 
after all.” 

For Edla Post was acting as substitute to Helen, 
and the hymns continued with undiminished zeal. 

“Don’t you see,” said Helen bitterly, “that the 
inference is you should not come here at all?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Christopher, smiling. “That 
is the last conclusion I should arrive at.” 

“Yet sooner or later you must reach it. The 
Pine Grove House is for its own kind. You are not 
of it.” 

“Nor are you,” he retorted. “What an argu- 
ment for a sensible girl! But I can’t discuss this 
place while my cousins” ( he nodded toward Mrs. 
Smith) “continue to make it their home. Their 
presence here is sufficient answer to your impli- 
cation that I am superior. Oh, well, what is the 
use of my using a lot of two-dollar-and-a-half 
words about it? It’s all nonsense, anyway. I 
never expected to ask a woman to marry me, shout- 
ing it from the housetops. Since I must” — 

“ You must not,” said Helen. “It is n’t nonsense. 
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I maintain that our relative positions speak for 
themselves.” 

“ And I maintain the contrary. Don’t set up your 
dignity against me! Dear, you know I love you. 
Is n’t that enough?” 

She trembled although her tone was firm: “ If 
there were not so much else I should remind 
you, could I trust myself to speak, of the reason 
that alone would render it impossible for me to 
listen.” 

“We may set that reason aside now, once for all. 

My sister should welcome you because of it. I love 
you the better for it. Don’t allude to it again.” 

She did not reply, gathering up her forces. 

“T never shall give in,” said Christopher’s slow 
voice, “ until you tell me you do not and cannot 
return my love.” 

He paused, but she was silent and he went on. 
“T recognize the bad taste of speaking now. But 
I am so hurried. This trip of mine ” — 

“Miss Nelly,” cried a little girl, interrupting them 
by throwing herself forward into Helen’s lap, 
“what did you do with my geography? May I 
have my geography, Miss Nelly ?” 

“Here it is, my dear,” said Christopher. He 
stooped and picked it, still open, from the floor. 
“That is an excellent work;” he handed it, flap- 
ping widely, to the child. “I am obliged to you for 
calling my attention to its merits. Suppose you 
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deposit it, without delay, in some place of safety. 
Its mission here is accomplished.” 

She danced away, hugging the big book to her 
chest. 

“Well, Helen ?” 

“I was only looking ” — 

“T understand that you were only looking. Still, 
in the teeth of that evidence, can you deny that you 
care a little for me,—a very little ?” 

“ Oh, it is impossible! ” 

“Tf you had been studying your dictionary, 
instead of the map of Puerto Rico, you might 
have learned there is no such word. We have 
changed all that.” He rose to his feet. “I fancy 
there is a moon to-night. Shall we view it from 
the veranda? Wouldn’t you like to see the 
moon?” 

“No.” But she smiled. 

“T’ll get you a wrap. Mrs. Smith has one; I’ll 
borrow her shawl.” 

He came back laughing, though rather dolefully. 
“She says “Harold and Maud have gone out for 
a breath of fresh air, and, with a wise look, she 
added, ‘There’s none so blind as those that can’t 
see. Evidently she is charmed. I don’t think I 
am, but shall we go, too?” 

“Oh, no,” once more Helen protested. 

“ Oh, yes. I am not fit to take charge of you for 
the rest of my life if I cannot find us some quiet 
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